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HALF WAY IN THE CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


5 peu mont hwe celebrate the birth of a New Year that lies half way down 

the Twentieth Century’s trail. With joyful commemoration we recall the 
past; with solemn resolution we toast the future. With memories we look back 
—with confidence we plan ahead. 


We look back to the beginning of the Century of Progress, only fifty years 
ago. Back to the days when there were no airplanes, a few “horseless bug- 
gies,’ and deer were all but extinct. Back to the years when modern plumb- 
ing was a rarity, the telephone a novelty, and not a single pheasant inhabited 
our State. Back to the decades characterized by the horse instead of the horse- 
power, the “Tiller” rather than the tractor. “The good old days’—when a 
relatively few market hunters were blasting game into oblivion, loggers were 
laying our wooded hillsides bare, and the word “conservation” was practically 
unheard of let alone understood or practiced. 


Those were the days when travel was slow and difficult. Most hunters 
walked while a fortunate few were taken to their favorite hunting grounds 
by the “old gray mare.” The sportsman of that day carried the old, heavy, 
twist-steel, hammer-type gun, low velocity ammunition with black powder, 
and knew no hunting season. He had never heard of a hunting license and 
had little hope of seeing a deer, bear, or wild turkey. After each shot there 
was such a cloud of smoke that he would have to await its disappearance 
before he could see to shoot again, or know the result. 


Fifty years ago the Game Commission was trying to stem the tide of game 
extinction with an annual budget of $3,000, a handful of Game Protectors, 
and a few horses. Who had heard of organized sportsmen, Game Refuges, 
State Game Lands, Game Farms, or who believed the sport of hunting had a 
chance to survive more than a few years? 

Today, a half century later, many of us have flown in an airplane to hunt- 
ing grounds and most of us travel in our own automobiles to our favorite 
game territory. The sport of hunting is still growing and we measure our 
harvest of wildlife in terms of millions of pieces, including tens of thousands 
of deer each year. Where half a century ago there roamed a few hundred 
whitetails, there now lives an estimated 800,000. From the first importation 
of about 2,000 ringnecks by the Game Commission in 1915 has grown a popula- 
tion that today yields an average annual hunter harvest of approximately 
half a million. Sports afield in Pennsylvania during 1950 will be a two and 
a half billion dollar business, the Game Commission alone operating on a 
budget of almost four million. A million hunters will take to the fields and 
forests this year, over 100,000 miles of public highways will carry them to 
public hunting grounds, and they will tote modern guns with button safeties 
designed to fire smokeless, high velocity shells. 


That is progress but, unsatisfied, we look and plan ahead—a year, five, 
even fifty—to improve our wildlife conditions and populations. With full 
realization that the past fifty years have brought great changes, we plan and 
work for a much greater “tomorrow.” Because of broader understanding, 
systematic planning, and sympathetic assistance we look forward with con- 
fidence. 


The first half century of progressive improvererts points the way to the 
next half century of outstanding betterment! It is truly a Century of Progress! 

















T was mid-winter in Germantown, Penn- 


sylvania, a blustery night of swirling 
snowflakes in the year before the turn of 
the century. A boy in his early teens was 
plodding through the storm near his home 
when he saw a small, dark shape in the 
path before him. It was a stocky little animal, 
about the size of a big kitten, with a long, 
bare tail. The furry beastling did not scut- 
tle away as the boy approached, but held his 
ground, champing his yellow incisors and 
then—attacked. Darting forward, he 
scrambled up one of the boy’s trouser legs, 
nearly reaching his waist before he was 
knocked to the ground. Recovering in a 
flash, he dashed up the other leg. The boy 
was carrying an umbrella and with it he 
finally put the animal out of business, but 


he knew that he’d been in a battle. What 
was this two-pound man-eater? A raven- 
ing young tiger escaped from the zoo? - No— 


just a muskrat. 

The foregoing story is quoted from “Lives 
of Game Animals” by Ernest Thompson 
Seton, who also cites a case of a muskrat 


attacking first a yoke o! that were toil- 
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ing along a prairie trail and then biting 
through the trousers of the man (Seton) who 
was driving them. Plenty of similar records 
may be dug out, all attesting to the fact that 
“Ondatra zibethica” is a desperate fighter 
when he thinks he is cornered, or that some- 
thing is disputing his right of way or just 
because he is a tough hombre, period. Why 
this small beast, which is nothing more nor 
less than a gigantic field mouse, dreams up 
such pugnacious ideas has so far not been 
scientifically explained. Also why an ani- 
mal that will dispute passage to an ox or 
a man is such a pushover for a mink pre- 
sents another academic question. 

It is his thick, soft underfur that makes 
this little water rodent so valuable to men, 
or, at least, to their wives and sweethearts. 
Hudson’s Bay Company reports that the an- 
nual dollar value of the muskrat catch ex- 
ceeds that of all other fur bearers com- 
bined. The same ratio is true in Pennsyl- 
vania where the $1,000,000 rat harvest more 
than equals the money take on the pelts of 
all other animals. Muskrats rank first among 
fur bearers in total numbers also, not only in 


PENNSYLVANIA'S 
NUMBER ONE 
FUR BEARER 

—THE MUSKRAT 


By JACOB BATES ABBOTT 


Pennsylvania but throughout the country. 

Fresh or slightly brackish water is a prime 
necessity for good muskrat habitat, with 
plenty of vegetable food easily available. 
Because they would rather swim than walk, 
water flooding through at ground level gives 
ideal living conditions. Through such a 
marsh the animals can easily dig a canal 
system and a network of underground tun- 
nels. A peaty humus, formed by the re- 
mains of successive crops of drowned, de- 
cayed water weeds, makes the most suitable 
bottom for a muskrat marsh. Clay and 
sand present operation difficulties; the former 
offers tough digging and the latter allows too 
frequent cave-ins. , 
water meadows, for a strong saline solution 
kills their favorite food plants. Along 
streams and ponds with high banks, that 
are otherwise suitable to muskrat life, the 
animals dig burrows in the earth, between 
tree roots or at the bases of rocks. The 
entrance to such a subterranean home 3S 
usually under water, slanting upward to the 
dry chamber. Tunnels over thirty feet im 
length have been found. 








Rats are scarce in salt. 
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Flags and cattails form 80% of a muskrat’s 
diet, although some animal food is eaten. 
Turtles seem to be the rat-epicure’s first 
carniverous choice and spotted, painted and 
musk turtles are often found, with their 
heads bitten off and otherwise partly con- 
sumed, on the tops of muskrat houses. Crab 
remains, too, are frequently scattered around 
feeding stations. In well-flooded marshes 
muskrats break down the rushes to form 
platforms or rafts on which they may sit, 
out of water, to eat. Often abandoned feed- 
ing platforms are used as defecating spots. 
Frequently the rats’ fecal matter is deposited 
communally on stumps, floating boards or 
half-sunken logs. A list of popular muskrat 
food would include: Three-square sedge, 
saltmarsh bullrush, broad- and narrowleaf 
cattail, saltgrass, spikerush, sweet sedge, wild 
millet, mneedlegrass, marshmallow, dodder, 
waterlily, poison-ivy bark, turtles, crabs, 
salt- and freshwater mussels. 

The miles of sedge-choked inlets within 
the sprawling reaches of the great Pymatun- 
ing Refuge offer ideal conditions to a large 
muskrat population. Their conical houses of 
dried cattails, mud and sod are scattered 
throughout the yellowing green flags. In 
summer, arrow weed and _= spatterdock 
sprinkle the unruffled pools, linked together 
by flooded lanes winding through alder and 
willow thickets and the rank water grasses. 
Wood and black ducks convoy their dainty 
youngsters in miniature flotillas along the 
reedy canals. Nesting red-winged blackbirds 
and long-billed marsh wrens “conquarie” 
and chatter from the gently waving cattail 
stalks. There is a steady hum of teeming 
insects, the air is heavy with sun-rotting, 
water-soaked vegetation and the slapping 
splash of jumping carp breaks through this 
avian-insectiverous overture at frequent in- 
tervals. 
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Muskrat young are usually born between 
April and September, although there are 
records of small kits being trapped in March 
and litters of pen-raised animals appearing 
in October. Six is the average number of 
young and there may be 3, or more, litters 
a year. Newly born muskrats are covered 
with fine, dark fur; their feet and tails are 
bright pink. They are blind at birth and do 
not open their eyes for nearly two weeks. 
The young are apt to squeal or squeak when 
disturbed, but old rats are usually silent. 

The combined enemies, including man, of 
these robust little water rodents do not seem 
to affect their numbers to any appreciable 
extent. And, when you consider that 18,000,- 
000 to 20,000,000 muskrat skins are marketed 
annually in the United States, you will agree 
that they are a hardy race. From 1763 to 
1800, about 75,000 muskrat pelts were sold 
annually in the London market. By 1914 
the number had risen to over 10,000,000. By 
the end of 1948 the number was about 20,- 
000,000 for the United States alone, exclud- 
ing Canada. Besides man, with his No. 1 
steel jump trap, there is a large assortment 
of furred and feathered gangsters that are 
constantly muscling in on the muskrat’s life, 
liberty and pursuit of happiness. Since the 
rats’ activities are so largely nocturnal, owls 
are much more destructive to them than 
hawks. The great horned owl is probably 
(after man) muskrat Public Enemy No. 1. 
This death-in-the-dark is followed by the 
barred owl and barn owl as_ henchmen. 
Among diurnal birds of prey the marsh 
hawk is the greatest muskrat killer. The 
red tail and American roughleg take their 
toll, particularly on the winter marshes of 
southeastern Pennsylvania. Crows and 
turkey vultures often feed on trapped rats. 
The mink is the foremost animal predator 
and according to (Cram, 1923) “seems to 
prefer muskrat flesh to any other food, and 
hunts and kills muskrats, both old and young, 
at every season of the year.” Red foxes and 
raccoons prey on muskrats and weasels take 
the young. Kit muskrats during their early 
swimming ventures present no serious ob- 
stacles to the voracious maws of foraging 
snapping turtles or large pickerel. 

Good marshland, fed by unpolluted streams, 
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could yield 10 muskrat pelts per acre; extra 
cash practically handed out on a platter to 
a great many of the Commonwealth’s farm- 
ers. Surely this is an inducement to the 
canny land-owner to maintain on his acre- 
age, where possible, habitat congenial to the 
common fur bearers. When, as a boy, I 
trapped muskrats in 1908 and ’09, I got 25 
cents for the ordinary skins and 40 cents for 
the extra large and dark ones. In 1919 the 
best skins brought over $5.00 apiece; and 
average price for the last fifteen years would 
be $1.50. The November 1949 prices range 
from a top of $2.55 for large, dark, northern 
skins to $1.15 for southwestern mediums 
(Texas). 


When properly skinned and built into a 
glamorous wrap for some long-bobbed lovely, 
the chunky little buck-toothed rodent takes 
on many aliases: “Hudson seal” (when 
sheared and dyed black); “mink-dyed or 
sable-dyed muskrat”; “let-out muskrat”; 
“Hollander-dyed muskrat.” Ontario peltries 
of the “Rice Lake” class bring the top 
market price. Most Pennsylvania skins fall 
under the trade classifications of “Centrals” 
and ‘“Maryland-Delaware-Jerseys” and are 
made into popular-priced coats. 

Some of the successful methods of trapping 
muskrats would include: 

1. Sets about two inches under water, 
at the base of their bank slides. Such 
traps should be staked in deep water so 
that the animal will drown. 


2. Several traps nailed to a 10-foot board, 
covered with dry grass, with bait between 
the traps. Set afloat, it makes a con- 
genial booby trap. 

3. Traps set on dry land, in runways, 
feeding stations or at defecating posts. 

A No. 0 or No. 1 steel trap is standard equip- 
ment for taking muskrats. 

With one exception, all muskrats are much 
the same—stout, blunt-nosed rodents with a 
laterally-compressed tail nearly as long as 
the eleven inch body. Of the common musk- 
rat three distinct species are recognized: 
the typical form, (zibethica); the Newfound- 
land species (obscurus), and the species lim- 
ited to Louisiana (rivalicius). 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Reprinted by Special Permission of the Editor From the August 


1948 Issue of Country Gentleman, Copyright 1948, 


The Curtis Publishing Company. 


LIVING fence, that is an aid to soil conservation and wild- 

life, restoration and that is virtually stockproof, is making a 
place for itself on a growing number of American farms. It is the 
multiflora rose, a rugged customer that seems adapted to a large 
part of the country. 

So far the multiflora rose fence has made its greatest progress 
in the Midwest, particularly in Missouri. But its wide range of 
adaptation is indicated by successful plantings in the Southern 
states, in the East as far north as New Hampshire and in the 
Northwest up to Brookings, South Dakota. 

It is a natural for conservation farming because it is as easy 
to plant on the contour as in the straight row, and farmers with 
terrace systems find it’s just the trick with which to fence out 
their grassed waterways. 

Nearly ten years ago the author planted the first multiflora 
rose fence, in so far as records reveal, as a contour divider between 
two fields at the Soil Conservation Station at Elsberry, Missouri 
This same planting, though the plants were spaced at three 
times the interval now recommended, later served as one side 
of a paddock which contained from time to time, sheep, cows, 
calves and goats. 

Multiflora rose, properly grown, will turn the jumpin’est cow. 
In fact, men who are growing it say it will hold everything 
except small pigs and poultry. 

The multiflora rose fence doesn’t need clipping, pruning, training 
or supports. It thrives under a wide range of soil types and 
conditions, although, like most any plant, it is more vigorous on 
better soils. Its hardiness is suggested by the fact that it has 
been used for a number of years by commercial nurseries as 
“understock,” on which to bud garden roses. It grows into a 
good, erect fence, about eight feet high, and then stops. Crops 
can be grown right up to it. 

Farmers who grew up fighting the old Osage hedges, once so 
numerous throughout the Midwest, invariably ask two questions 
about the multiflora rose: Will it spread? How much does it sap 
adjacent ground? Spreading by suckering or layering is infre- 
quent and no problem. Birds do carry seeds, and, if conditions 
are right, volunteer plants will appear along fence rows and 
other places. But even around the oldest plantings there are no 
instances of the multiflora becoming a nuisance. 


Albert J. Milde, who farms near Jackson, Missouri, has exten- 
sive multiflora fences protecting grass waterways and _ terrace 
outlets and dividing fields. “The multiflora rose does not spread 
from roots or runners and does not kill the ground beyond its, 
own limb spread as does the Osage orange,” says Mr. Milde. 

“Grown on soil of average to good fertility, it will produce a 
hedge in three or four years that will turn any kind of livestock 
except hogs. It might turn them, but my guess is that you would 
have small pigs that would tunnel under it. 

“Our oldest planting, a terrace outlet about a quarter of a mile 
long, fenced on both sides, is now six years old and for the past 
four years has been used by quail, many kinds of song birds and 
game animals. My quail-hunting friends tell me that even a bird 
dog can’t find a hole in such a fence.” 

“Livestock won't kill it but will hold back its growth by nipping 
the tender ends of the limbs on new plantings. For this reason 
it would pay to protect it with electric or temporary fence the 
first two years.” 

John Priest planted a half-mile long contour fence of multiflora 
rose eight years ago. On his farm, also near Jackson, Mr. Priest, 
who has done a remarkable job of restoring a rundown farm into 
one of the most productive in the area, said: “I think four years 
is all the time that it will take to have a fence that will hold any 
cattle. These roses intertwine and grow to a height of about eight 
feet, and you can cut with a mower right under the bushes and 
never have any weeds along the fence line. So far as holding the 
soil is concerned, these rose fences are holding it fast on my farm 
and they are on a very sloping hillside. If you have a place that 
looks like it is washing, I am sure, that, with a little straw thrown 
against the rose bushes, they will do the job.” 

A short time ago I visited some multiflora rose plantings on 
Southern Illinois farms. Conservationist Howard Turner took me 
to an old fence around a farm pond on Herman Bauer's place 
near Carlinville. This planting had developed into a beautiful 
but impregnable barrier. John J. Kunz, of the same vicinity, had 
a fence on some eroded, tight claypan soil. Despite the adverse 
site and three-foot spacing, the multiflora fence proved a barrier 
to cattle and horses. 

“I was cold to this thing for several years,” remarked Turner. 
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“Now I am sold on multiflora fences and have no trouble selling 
other farmers. What I like best is the way it controls fence-line 
weeds. I have yet to see any place where sprouts come up through it. 

“Pm setting new wire fences on all the forty-acre lines on my 
farm. Then I’m going to plant these lines to multiflora and kiss my 
fence-maintenance problems good-by.” 

A report on an intensive research project by the Illinois Natural 
History Survey gives an interesting side light on the usefulness 
of the multiflora rose fences. This survey was designed to find 
a substitute for the Osage orange that would have the advantages 
and as few disadvantages of that old-timer as possiblbe. Many 


species of trees and shrubs were tested, and the report says: “The 
Asiatic or multiflora rose proved far superior to all others.” Then 
it adds: “An advantage of Asiatic rose fence rows is their value 


in reducing the amount of wind erosion during the late fall, winter 
and early spring. During these seasons strong persistent winds 
remove fertile soil from many fall-plowed Illinois fields. Damage, 
even greater than the loss of soil, often occurs in the spring months 
when heavy winds seriously injure corn and other young crops. 
Well-developed fence rows will not solve these problems com- 
pletely, but will serve as windbreaks and tend to reduce the 
amount of wind damage. Fence rows tend also to minimize ihe 
effects of our prevailing westerly winds during the summer months, 
cutting down loss of moisture from fields and preventing resultant 
reduction in crop yields. Preliminary checks made in 1947 showed 
that corn yields were as much as 50 per cent greater in rows 
adjacent to rose hedges than in rows in the center of the same field.” 

Multiflora rose has become a Great White Hope of the men who 
manage our upland game supplies. Game administrators through- 
out the country have been under terrific pressure by sportsmen’s 
groups to do something tangible toward the restoration of good 
hunting. At the sime time these technicians know that the average 
farmer will not plant wildlife cover just so his city cousin can 
look at game down a gun barrel. Wildlife and conditions that 
foster it, these men know, must be a by-product of sound land use. 
So when the farmer appraises a multiflora fence and concludes it 
will solve a fencing problem for him, the wildlife biologist starts 
adding up quail. They can scarcely believe their findings on multi- 
flora’s value for escape, nesting and travel cover 

Besides confining livestock, serving as a haven for wildlife, and 
contributing to the soil conservation program, multiflora fences 
appear to be beneficial in other ways. The Illinois Natural History 
Survey points out that songbirds rear their young almost entirely 
on insects. (A young nestling eats his weight in insects daily.) 
Survey personnel found one songbird nest for every 70 feet of 
fence row and believe that this increase in songbirds is bound 
to have a dampening effect on the first broods of insects which 
in turn reproduce the hordes that cause crop damage later in 
the season. 

Multiflora fences add to the beauty of a farm. Those who first 
gaze upon a contour fence in late May or early June are apt 
to draw a short gasp at the spectacle of a ribbon of bloom entwin- 
ing the hillside. The white or dusty pink blooms come all at 
once in a profuse mass and lasts but two weeks. The individual 
flowers are small, the size of a quarter, and single. The foliage 
appears early in the spring and persist until heavy freezes of 
winter, 

During the heyday of Osage-orange hedge planting nearly a 
century ago every conceivable manner of arranging the plants 
was tried. Ultimately a single row with the plants one foot apart 
in the row was adopted as standard practice. The soil was prepared 
by back-furrowing a planting strip six or eight feet wide, harrow- 
ing smooth and setting the plants in a row down the center of this 
slightly ridged strip. The plants were cultivated along with adja- 
cent crops for two years. 

After ten years’ experience and tests with multiflora fences 
the writer believes that the procedure developed by the old hedge 
planters is tops in planting multiflora rose fences. Though the 
multiflora rose has a phenomenal ability to thrive under a wide 
— of soil conditions, growing a uniformly tight fence in a 
‘urry calls for fertilization and mulching if soil conditions are 
adverse, 

Mulching is the magic ingredient in encouraging vigorous growth 
of a multiflora fence, and it doesn’t much matter what kind of 
mulching material is used—old stack butts, cotton hulls, sawdust, 
spoiled hay. The function of the mulch is purely physical, to sup- 
press weeds, conserve soil moisture and probably to promote 


(Continued on Page 25) 





Multiflora rose has become the Great White Hope of men who man- 
age our upland game supplies. Here a Pennsylvania Game Protector and 
Deputy inspect a multiflora fence in Dauphin County. 
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The average farmer will not plant wildlife cover just so his city cousin 
can look at game down a gun barrel. 





Biologists can scarcely believe their findings on multiflora’s value for 
escape, nesting, and travel cover. To the hunter multiflora means more 
and better hunting. 
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SOME BARE FACTS ON HIBERNATION 


BY THEODORE C. CARLSON 


VER since I was a youngster the word 

“Bear” always evoked immediate inter- 
est and attention. Fortunate I was to 
always be in bear country. Near Renovo, 
Clinton County, my birthplace, bears were 
quite common and later in my work with 
the Game Commission, I was again fortunate 
to be stationed in bear country, first along 
the Coudersport Pike, at the junction of 
Lycoming, Clinton and Potter Counties, and 
still later in Elk County. 

Over a period of years, I've accumulated 
a mass of interesting experiences concerning 
bears and we're forever crossing each 
other’s trails or running smack into each 
other. During one summer here in Elk 
County I saw nineteen bears, and on one 
occasion I saw eight different bears in one 
day. Yet I’ve had folks tell me, outdoors- 
men, too, that they have never seen a living 
bear in the woods. 

My interest always was in live bears and 
I've had little desire to kill them; in fact, 
when continually associated with animals, 
the average person loses all desire to de- 
stroy them. 

To find a hibernating bear seems the 
last word in good luck—but is it? During 
one winter along the Coudersport Pike, I 
found seven different hibernating bears and 
several of these were females—that later 
produced two and three young. From ex- 
perience I have found that bears like high 
dry country for hibernation, usually high 
upon a ridge or actually on the flat top 
of a mountain. They prefer the north side 
of the hills, that is, the dark side and I 
presume nature teaches them that here, 
temperatures stay more even, snow lays 
longer and they are better protected from 
sudden changes in the weather. 

Females, hunt and find better dens than 
the males, usually under an_ overhanging 
rock, under a windfall or even in an old 
rotted stump. The’males, on the other hand, 
are plumb careless on their choices. I've 
seen where they've raked in the leaves 
to a depression in the ground and snuggle 
down into them with no top shelter what- 
ever and I doubt if either rain or snow 
bother them. One year I found the ultra 
in bear dens, on the headwaters of Young- 
womens Creek about two-thirds up the 
mountain side in a heavy laurel thicket. 
Laurel had been broken and bitten down 
until the bear had a pile about two feet 
high and then, evidently, like a dog, he kept 
twisting and turning in the bed until a deep 
depression was formed. This was lined 
with hemlock boughs and it looked more 
like a huge hen’s nest than anything else 
and it did look mighty comfortable. 

Cub bears, of course are born during 
the mothers’ hibernation. In Pennsylvania, 
this period is usually the last two weeks in 
January and most authorities agree that in 
a wild state, females produce young only 
every other year. In all my experiences 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Right: Evening grosbeaks at the Outdoor 
Kids’ feeder. 


LL day Friday the snow had fallen in great white 
"flakes. When school was out, the youngsters had en- 
joyed sled riding on the hillside at the edge of town. 
They were up early Saturday morning, ready for a big 
day out of doors. 

They did not have to look far for something to interest 
them, for their yard was teeming with birds, attracted 
to the feeding stations that had been placed there for 
Just such mornings as this. Breakfast was eaten in a 
hurry and the children paused at the window for a few 
minutes before bundling up for a day afield. 

Just outside the dining room window, a feeding shelf 
had been placed with the hopes that some of the birds 
would come that close to the house. With the snow 
deep on the ground, the window shelf was enjoying its 
est business of the winter. 

‘Gosh, Billy, look at the cardinal. Isn’t he beautiful 
against that white snow?” Jane asked her brother as 
they cautiously pulled back the drape and peered out 
of the window, 

“Yea, and just look at him cracking those sunflower 
seeds. That old bill of his is a tought one all right,” 
Billy exclaimed. 

: ‘A lot stronger than the nuthatch’s bill,” Jane replied. 

Look at that nuthatch on the trunk of the maple. He 
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has the sunflower seed wedged in a crack of the bark 
and how he is hammering it. There! He cracked it open 
but the seed fell to the ground.” 

“Watch him go down head-first,” her brother added. 

With a call of “yank-yank-yank,” the little gray-blue 
bird descended the tree head-first, stretched out to pick 
the seed from the ground and immediately wedged it 
in the bark where the bird began to eat it. 

“I can count six chickadees in the yard right now,” 
Jane announced as the children continued to watch this 
winter pageant from the window. 

“And three titmice, too,” Billy added. 

“The seeds are sure finding customers today, Billy, 
look at the sparrows on that log under the arbor. How 
many kinds do you see?” she added. 

“Tree sparrows and song sparrows are all I see, besides 
a few English sparrows,” Billy replied. 

“What about the juncos? They’re members of the 
sparrow family. Watch their white tail feathers when 
they fly,” said Jane. 

Billy spotted a brown creeper spiraling its way up 
the trunk of the maple and they watched this tiny, bark- 
colored bird with the decurved bill searching for insects 
and insect eggs in the crevices. It paid little attention 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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Part 1: 
material. 


Designing the stock; selection of 


WO distinct schools of thought are re- 

sponsible for the dearth of successful 
amateur gunstockers. One is typified by 
the timid character who believes himself 
incapable of executing such painstaking 
work. The other represents the final de- 
cision of “know-it-all Joe” who, on examin- 
ing an example of neat  stockmaking, 
haughtily exclaims, “Huh, there’s nothing 
to making a gunstock.” After three or four 
days of blood, sweat and cusswords he 
finally emerges from his cellar workshop 
with the announcement that he doesn’t have 
the time to waste on such foolishness—the 
snow must be shoveled or something. 

To go back to the first type—it’s a darn 
shame so many people handicap themselves 
with the idea that they can’t do this or that, 
and stockmaking is avoided by many who 
would undoubtedly become quite proficient, 
but for this I-can’t-do-it attitude. True, not 
every raan who owns a pocketknife can be 
an Alvin Linden, but the average home- 
crafter can usually learn the fundamentals 
without too much trouble. Stockmaking is 
a tough game, however, calling for the 
utmost in patience and care. There is no 
place for sloppy workmanship in gun stock- 
ing; if you can’t take your time you'll do 
better at some livelier pastime. Perhaps 
its a mistake to devote so much space to 
this discussion of temperamental require- 
ments but I don’t want to persuade an 
action-hungry reader to participate in an 
undertaking in which he is a misfit. Never- 
theless, for those who admire workmanship 
more than speed I’m certain stockmaking will 
prove highly rewarding, both in satisfaction 
with the finished product and in valuable 
experience picked up along the way. 

The most common : on for restocking 
an arm is to obtain that -important “fit.” 
In a rifle proper fit is intended to improve 
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the holding qualities, while in a shotgun its 
purpose is to improve the pointing qualities. 
This accounts for the difference between the 
stock design of a rifle and a shotgun. 

Another reason for restocking 
riflemen is to improve accuracy through 
better bedding of the barrel. Some guns 
are restocked to improve their looks, while 
others are converted military arms that 
need new stocks. Some fellows even whit- 
tle out stocks just for the fun of it. By 
the time you've finished your first stock 
you'll think this is the biggest lie you ever 
heard, but I'll bet you'll be making another 
one within the next three months. 


among 


In designing a stock the first considera- 
tion will be its dimensions. Naturally these 
depend upon the build of the shooter. If 
you are a skinny, long-connected, flat-chested, 
scrawny-necked individual (a perfect word- 
picture of the author) you will need a long 
stock with a high comb. A stout, deep- 
chested fellow requires a shorter-than-aver- 
age stock with a low comb. Grips also vary 
according to the hands of the shooter. as 
illustrated by the rifle grips in fig. 3. 

A good idea of your requirements can be 
gleaned from figs. 1 and 2 which show the 
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dimensions or rifles and shotguns that fit 
shooters of average height and weight. By 
comparing your own physique with the aver- 
age figures you can get a pretty good idea 
what you need. Try out all the guns of 
varying proportions you can lay your mitts 
on and take the measurements of those 
that seem right for you. Don’t overlook any 
possible way to get a proper fit. 

Comb height is one of the easiest dimen- 
sions to determine from another gun, but 
be sure to make your comb the same thick- 
ness or it still won’t be right. The comb 
on a shotgun should raise your eye slightly 
above the level of the rib, while on a rifle 
it must bring your eye into perfect align- 
ment with the sights with the correct amount 
of pressure. Whatever the height of the 
comb you put on your stock, don’t form up 
one of those sharp, “paper-knife” affairs; 
the recoil will .make your cheek feel as 
though it lost a bout with a trip-hammer. 
Make the comb fairly thick and round it 
off nicely, and you won't be troubled by 
recoil. 

As mentioned above, the length of pull de- 
pends on the shooter’s build, but generally 
speaking a rifle has a shorter stock than a 
field shotgun, and a trap gun has a longer 
stock than either. 

Your gun’s behavior forms a good basis for 
stock redesigning. For instance, if you habit- 
ually undershoot it’s a good bet your stock 
has too much drop or down pitch. Over- 
shooting is usually caused by the reverse of 
these conditions. The wrong comb thickness 
will cause canting, while an overlong stock 
often catches on the shooter’s coat. If your 
right thumb mashes your schnozzle when 
the gun is fired that’s a gentle indication 
that the stock is too shot. If the recoil 
whips the muzzle upward and pounds the 
comb against your cheek it’s likely the heel 
drop is excessive. These and other short- 
comings are symptoms of an improperly fit- 
ting gunstock, and the recognition of their 
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causes Will enable you to avoid the same 
mistakes in designing a new stock. 

You can learn a great deal from your old 
gun by using it as a sort of try-gun. To 
lengthen the old stock merely loosen the 
buttplate screws and shim the plate with 
cardboard. By removing the buttplate the 
stock can be shortened, and by shimming 
either end of it the pitch can be changed at 
will, By this time you should have formed 
lefinite ideas of what constitutes the ideal 
stock for you, so the next step will be to 
put your ideas on paper. 

Let's try a double barrel shotgun first and 
to make it more difficult let’s pretend the old 
stock is missing. Lay the gun on its side 
on a sheet of heavy paper and draw a straight 
line on the paper to form a continuation of 
the line of sights (on a shotgun this amounts 
to the top of the rib.) Now measure the 
predetermined distance from the trigger and 
mark the place where the butt plate’s to go. 
With a carpenter’s square or a large right- 
angle triangle draw a line through this mark 
at righi-angles to the sighting line. Along 
this new line mark the heel drop (let’s make 
it 242 inches) and the toe of the butt plate, 
which will be about 542 inches below the 
heel. Now measure about 912 inches for- 
ward from the buttplate and, say 142 inches 
jown from the sighting line to locate the 
point of the comb. In a graceful manner 
decurve this end of the comb and sweep it 
upward again to meet the curve of the upper 
tang. Continue this line along the tang until 
the rear edge of the frame is reached. Now, 
starting at the bottom of the rear edge of 
the frame trace the lower tang and extend 
this line into a well-formed pistol grip, 
keeping in mind that the center of the grip 
cap should lie directly beneath the point of 
the comb. As the trigger-guard tang is 
usually soft and can be formed to fit any 
desired contour it is not necessary to make 
your grip conform to the curve of the guard. 

Now, with the aid of a straightedge join 
the heel of the butt and the point of the comb 
to form the top of a perfectly straight comb. 
Do the same on the underside of the stock 
between the toe of the stock and the rear of 
the grip cap. 

With a very sharp pencil mark the exact 
angle and location of the rear face of the 
frame, (fig. 5). This must be done care- 
fully to preserve the correct angle between 
the frame and the sighting line, as this angle 
guides the initial inletting so that the desired 
drop will be produced. 

The final dimension to be determined is 
the pitch. Say you want a down pitch of 
2! inches. Run a line from a point 2% inches 
above the muzzle to a point beyond the butt, 
touching the rib at the breech. A line pas- 
sing through the center of the butt plate at 
right angles to this other line will give you 
the Proper angle for the kutt plate. This 
will complete the outline of your proposed 
stock, which should be cut out to be used 
later as a pattern. 

If you desire a bolt action stock, place the 
acreamn and barrel on the paper and establish 
~ line of sights, the drop at heel and comb, 
the butt plate location and pitch, and the 
outline of the pistol grip. The various points 
of difference between a shot gun stock and a 
rile stock should be observed. For instance, 
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the rifle stock is shorter, the pistol grip closer 
and heavier and the comb usually, although 
not always, slightly heavier. Instead of the 
rear face of the frame, the center of the bore 
serves as the primary guide line on this type 
stock, and should be plainly and accurately 
marked on the paper. On most bolt action 
rifles the depth of the stock at the receiver is 
determined by the size of the magazine. 
From this point the bottom line of the stock 
should taper to about 1% inch in depth at 
the fore-end tip, except in the case of a target 
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Fig 3. PISTOL GRIPS TO FIT HANDS or 
VARIOUS TYPES. 


rifle which is generally thicker. The prop- 
erly designed fore-end on a rifle should sup- 
port at least half the length of the barrel. 
When the pattern is finished, cut it out as we 
did the shotgun pattern. 

Now let’s take up the matter of suitable 
wood for the stock. If you insist on having 
nothing but the best for your initial attempt 
at wood butchery I don’t suppose you could 
be talked out of it,—so here’s the dope. Old 
World walnut is generally considered the 
best, with the variety known as Circassian 
walnut heading the list. This wood is ex- 


tremely hard and tough, has fine grain that 
can be beautifully checked and finished, and 
its color ranges from yellowish brown to a 
deep purplish brown that appears almost 
black. 

Next in favor is American black walnut. 
As this native wood varies widely in quality 
it should be chosen with care. Trees found 
on high, dry, stony ground grow more slowly 
than those of the bottom lands; consequently 
the wood is harder and the grain closer. 
Shun soft, coarse-grained wood as you would 
smallpox, for it’s religion-wreckin’ stuff to 
try to inlet or check. 

Hard maple has been gaining popularity 
as a stock wood in recent years and there’s 
no good reason why it shouldn’t be used. Its 
hard, tough, fine-grained wood takes a beau- 
tiful finish and makes a serviceable stock. 

Whatever the wood you choose it must be 
thoroughly dry or it is aksolutely worthless. 
An improperly seasoned stock is likely to 
crack, and the inevitable shrinkage will not 
only ruin the inletting job but, in the case 
of a rifle, will also effect its accuracy. Kiln 
dried walnut is preferred because of its ex- 
tremely low moisture content, but wood that 
has been thoroughly air dried in the plank 
for a period of 12 years per inch of thick- 
ness will usually be satisfactory. 

To produce the finest figure all blanks ex- 
cept those cut from stump wood should be 
plain sawed, not quarter sawed, (fig. 5) and 
should not include any sapwood. The very 
heart of the tree should not be used either, 
as it warps and cracks badly. The grain 
should run through the stock at the angle 
shown in fig. 6, not parallel to the bore of 
the gun. By laying it out this way the grain 
will ke straight in the grip, ordinarily the 
weakest part of a stock, and the cross-grain 
in the fore-end will prevent its exerting too 
much warping force upon the barrel. Another 
way in which lots of fellows go wrong is to 
allow curly grain in the grip of a stock. A 
nice burly stock is a mighty pretty thing, but 
the grip should be straight, from the stand- 
point of strength as well as ease of inletting. 

To prepare a scattergun blank for inletting 
first go to work on it with a good sharp plane 
and straighten up the right side of the blank, 
eliminating any twist or curve that might be 
present. Then apply the pattern allowing the 
margins indicated in fig. 5. Cut the breech 
end of the stock to the exact angle of the 
rear face of the frame and be sure it and 
the top of the grip are both square with the 
planed right side of the blank. Of course, if 
your gun calls for a pair of projections of the 
stock wood to fit into recesses inside the 
frame you'll have to allow for these lugs on 
the end of your blank. Now, with a mark- 
ing gauge scrike a center line completely 
around the edge of the blank and it’s ready 
to fit to the action. 

A bolt action rifle blank is also planed 
true on the right side. Provided the shape 
of the blank permits, the entire top edge from 
one end to the other is planed perfectly 
straight and at right angles to the right side 
(fig. 6). The barrel and action are later in- 
letted half their depth into this edge, plus 
1/16 inch for truing up after inletting. With 
this edge properly planed and the metal 


(Continued on next page) 
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HAL HARRISON—Kodachrome comes to 
the covers of GAME NEWS! For the first in 
a new series of natural color photographs 
on “Your Game Commission At Work,” Har- 
rison’s versatile camera records a Game 
Protector engaged in winter trapping. In 
addition a new, special feature will bring you 
the story behind the cover to enable you to 
know your Game Commission—its work 
and workers. 


E. STANLEY SMITH—In case you haven't 
noticed, there are more different kinds of 
shot guns floating around the country than 
there are starlings in your home-town 
square. In one, easy-to-learn lesson the 
Commission’s talented staff artist let’s you 
in on the secret of inletting your own shot- 
gun action. Ably illustrated and written, 
here’s the second installment in a new 
series on stockmaking. 


N. R. CASILLO—Survival in the wild de- 
pends upon perpetual vigilance, even upon 
the part of an animal as small as the shrew. 
In the food-scarce days and nights of mid- 
winter, all of Pennsylvania’s wildlife must 
be on constant guard to protect their own 
lives as well as on everlasting alertness to 
find their own food. The shrew, screech owl, 
mink, and wildcat are no exceptions. 


ED SHEARER—What happens to the deer 
in winter? After hunters leave the woods 
in mid-December, few urban dwellers ever 
get off the beaten tracks and into the 
woods to learn the habits of Pennsylvania’s 
most magnificent big game animal when 
“it’s cold outside.” Now, the GAME NEWS’ 
popular gun editor takes us back to his 
early woodsman’s days for a personal visit 
in a deer yard. 


MANLEY MINER—The son of the late Jack 
Miner, famous Canadian naturalist, shares 
his father’s firm belief in predator control 
and carries on his theories of wildlife 
management at the world reiwowned wild- 
fowl sanctuary near Kingsvil): io 
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CUT FLUSH WHERE STOCK 
BEARS AGAINST FRAME. 








parts inletted in the correct manner the de- 
sired drop will result. If you wish to use 
a fore-end tip cut the fore-end 1% or 2 
inches shorter than the pattern. Then scribe 
a center line around the blank as we did 
with the shotgun blank and it will be ready 
for the whittling, carving, scraping and trem- 
bling operation known as inletting. 

You won’t need a whole workshop full of 
tools for the inletting work,—the chief re- 
quirement is that you know how to use what 
you have. A set 
from 


of chisels ranging in size 
lg to 1 inch and 14, 38, % and % inch 
gouges are almost indispensable. A hand 
drill with a good assortment of twist drills 
will be needed to form the various screw 
holes. A brace and bit is used to remove 
wood from magazine mortises, etc., and to 
bore the holes for butt-stock bolts. A thin 
bladed knife is used to cut around the out- 
lines of the inletting cuts. A steel machin- 
ists scale, a depth gauge, a pair of dividers 
and a pair of outside calipers are used to lay 
out and check the work. A tube of Prussian 
blue ground in linseed oil is used to indicate 
the places where the wood is binding. A few 
assorted files and scrapers, (the latter can 
be made from old files) just about complete 
the list. 

For a double-barrel shotgun you will need 
a clamp like the one in fig. 7, to hold the 
frame in the partially inletted stock while 
the trigger bar is being fitted. 

In case you are contemplating stocking a 
rifle similar to the Springfield you will need 
a headless screw to take the place of the 





fig. 7 


FECEIVER CLAMP 


front guard screw. 
alignment by guiding the receiver into place 


This will assure perfect 


during the inletting. These screws can be 
bought through various gunsmiths’ supply 
houses if you aren’t equipped to make your 
own. 

You should now be ready to tackle your 
first gunstock. The inletting, shaping and 
finishing of your stock will be discussed in 
subsequent installments, and it is my fervent 
hope that this series of articles will prevent 
your first attempt at gun stocking from look- 
ing like some of the first attempts I’ve seen, 
(including my own.) The worst example I 
can recall was a green locust-wood mon- 
strocity hung on a fine double barrel shotgun 
that was brought to me by its irate owner, 
a huge farmer from across the mountain. It 
seems a “friend” had offered to restock the 
gun and had not only botched the wood 
working part of the job but had used a ham- 
mer to make the lock plates conform to the 
contour of his stock. Before seeing this 
example of his friend’s workmanship I asked 
the owner what was wrong with the stock. 
“Look, vunst,” he roared, as he pulled the 
gun out of his car. White with rage he 
grasped the buttplate with a ham-like paw 
and, to the sickening accompaniment of 
crunching wood and _ flying _ splinters 
wrenched the stock right off the gun. “See,” 
he continued, “it comes too easy off.” 
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The cuckoo lays her eggs in other birds’ 
nests, allowing her young to be reared by 
foster parents. She makes a rasping, cough- 
like sound which does not remotely resemble 
the “cuckoo, cuckoo” from which her name 
is supposed to be derived. 

o s a 


“Like a duck takes to water” is a familiar 
expression. Swimming, of course, is a nat- 
ural instinct with ducks. Young mallard 
ducks, upon their first venture from the 
nest, have been known to swim as far 3s 
a third of a mile. 

* £ Sd 


Many consider the beaver quite a harm- 
less animal. When aroused, however, it be- 
comes one of the deadliest of water fighters, 
easily killing a hunting dog if attacked In 
the water. 
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AFTER THE HUNTING SEASON 


FTER you’ve gone from the fields and 
A forests of Pennsylvania—after the last 
pheasant of the season is bagged, the last 
wild turkey has been flushed by a hunter’s 
tread, after the last bobwhite has settled 
down for eleven months of shot-free living— 
wildlife meets a severe test and your future 
hunting hangs in the balance. All the sport 
and enjoyment the few weeks of hunting 
bring hinges upon what happens to our 
seed stock after the close of the hunting 
season. 

One of the worst enemies of our wildlife 
is “ole man winter”’—the deep snows, the 
freezing sleet storms, the bitter cold he 
brings from out of the North. When winter 
strikes hard, as it may this year or any 
year, our wildlife may suffer untold miseries, 
even starvation, only the melting snows of 
spring revealing the victims—the damage 
done. 

For those of us who love our wildlife and 
enjoy hunting winter brings an added re- 
sponsibility—-winter feeding! The time to 
start feeding is NOW! And the time to stop 
is when adequate natural food becomes 
available next spring! Winter feeding, to be 
effective, should be continued until at least 
late March or early April. With the ap- 
proach of the breeding season, our wildlife, 
coming through winter, needs the extra 
strength provided by the extra food. Not 
to provide food when it is needed is not 
only poor conservation, but it can have a 
disastrous effect on the game population for 
the next hunting season. Real sportsmen 
willingly endure hardships and go to con- 
siderable expense to see that our wildlife 
is fed, yet they are happy to do their share. 


Where to Feed 
Feeding shelters and stations should be 
placed in areas where game naturally con- 
gregates, close to good escape cover. Feed 
for wild turkeys should be placed in deep 








woods along spring runs; food for bobwhite 
quail should be placed near over-grown, 
fencerows, tangles of grapevines, multiflora 
rose fences, or other natura! teeding or rest- 
ing cover. 


How to Feed 


Food for game should never be placed in 
the open or on the snow. Wild birds and 
animals feeding in the open are highly 
susceptible to predatory attack and drifting 
snow or subsequent falls may soon cover 
food placed in such locations. Where suit- 
able natural shelters are available, they 
should be used. However, it is frequently 
desirable to provide artifically constructed 
shelters. 

These man-made shelters should have a 
southern or southeastern exposure if pos- 
sible. They should appear as much as pos- 
sible a natural part of the environment. 
Game birds are usually too wary to feed 
under any shelter which is not well lighted 
and from which they would not be able to 
observe the approach of enemies. 

Feeding shelters come in a wide variety 
of shapes and sizes, everything from beer 
cans to corn cribs being used. Actually, 
the shape, materials, and method of con- 
struction are secondary to the primary re- 
quirement that the shelter or feeder be large 
enough to hold several day’s supply of food 
so it will be available at all times—especially 
when you cannot replenish the supply due 
to bad weather. The shelter should never 
be of the type that might “boomerang” by 
“trapping” the birds for their natural 
enemies. 

One of the most successful wild turkey 
feeders in current use was developed by 
Wildlife Protection Assistant LeRoy Gleason 
of the Commission’s Division “C” office at 
Williamsport. It is capable of holding 50 


bushels of corn, is easily constructed, and 
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has proven itself far superior to any other 
type of feeder in actual field tests. 

Of all the present known practices in win- 
ter feeding, that of leaving a few rows of 
uncut corn standing in the field in the fall 
has proven most effective in attracting and 
feeding ringneck pheasants, bobwhite quail, 
and Hungarian partridges. Although it is 
now too late to adopt this practice this year, 
placing shocks of corn in the fields or along 
fencerows is a fair substitute, providing they 
are located near suitable natural cover. Ad- 
ditional loose grain can be deposited in the 
shocks from time to time or the shocks can 
be opened up occasionally to expose new 
ears of corn. Moreover, corn shocks may 
well be a deciding factor in the size of the 
bobwhite quail population since these fine, 
little game birds commonly utilize shocks as 
roosting sites. Here coveys are practically 
safe from the devastating effects of severe 
winter sleet storms while birds spending the 
night in the open frequently are completely 
wiped out. 


What to Feed 

The best feed for birds are: cracked or 
whole yellow corn, cane, kaffir, sargo, sun- 
flower seeds, and Milo maize, used separately 
or mixed together. None of these grains 
need to be shelled out, as all of our game 
birds can pick the seeds from the heads or 
ears. Never feed moldy grain since it is 
often harmful to quail and turkeys. Bob- 
white needs WHOLE or CRACKED YEL- 
LOW CORN to provide Vitamin A— an 
essential in winter. Wild turkeys should be 
fed shelled corn, corn on the ear, or com- 
mercial scratch feed. 

If each of us did just a little, the result 
would mean so much to our wildlife and 
we could reap big dividends in our game 
harvest and greater pleasure. 

DONT LET OUR WILDLIFE’ BE 
HUNGRY! 





PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME COMMISSION 


“CORN ON COB’ 


TURKEY FEEDER 


(50 BUSHEL CAPACITY) 
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ONSERVATION education through camping was started in 

Pennsylvania in the summer of 1949. The camp was spon- 
sored by the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs in 
cooperation with the Pennsylvania State College, the Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission, the Pennsylvania Game Commission, the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Forests and Waters, the Sanitary Water 
Board of the Pennsylvania Department of Health, and the U. S 
Soil Conservation Service. 

High school boys from all parts of Pennsylvania attended the 
camp, there being 171 boys representing 52 counties of the Com- 
monwealth. The Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs is 
comprised of eight divisions and each division was invited to send 
25 boys to the camp. In order to have not more than 50 boys in 
camp for each ten-day session, two divisions at a time sent boys, 
who were sponsored by their local clubs. The boys were selected 
for their leadership abilities plus an interest in hunting and fishing 
Thus, the first group entered camp on July 4th and the last of 
the four sessions closed on August 13th. 

Through the courtesy of the School of Engineering of the Penn- 
sylvania State College, the Civil Engineering Camp was made 
ivailable. This camp is located twelve miles from State Colleg 
in the experimental forest area. It consists of a large main building, 
which includes a lounge, dining room and kitchen, plus a lecture 
room. Four boys were housed in each of the tents which have 
wooden platforms and are equipped with electric lights. Ther 
ire separate buildings for toilet and shower facilities. The camp 
was fortunate to have the regular cooks of the Civil Engineering 
Camp, Mrs. Bubb and her assistant, so that the boys were supplied 
vith an abundance of healthful and well-prepared food. 

The aim of the project was to teach the boys the wise use of all 
the natural resources: soil, water, forests, minerals and wildlife. 
showing the inter-relationship of one to the other. The conser- 
vation of human and social resources was stressed by the camp 
staff. The boys were all assigned various camp duties such as wait- 
ing on table, washing dishes, peeling potatoes, sweeping the main 
camp, cleaning the washrooms, and flag raising. These assign- 
ments rotated so that every day the boys had different respon- 
sibilities. 

PROGRAM 
Outdoor Woodcraft, Camping, and Survival 
The first day the boys were in camp the time was devoted to 


outdoor woodcraft, camping, and survival. This program was 
conducted by the Camp Counselor, Charles Ridenour, and his 
assistants, John and James Dittmar. It consisted of a lecture on 
clothing and woods equipment, environmental hazards such as 
poison ivy, oak and sumac and the poisonous snakes. Safety 
was stressed as was sportsmanship and good manners in the out 
of doors. The boys were divided into small groups and shown 
how to take a bearing by compass. Each group with a map 
and compass then set out on a cross-country hike. A survival trip 
showing how to locate and build shelters, camp sanitation, fire 
building and care, wild plant and animal food, care and methods 
of securing drinking water, especially from a grapevine, was part 
of this trip. In the evening the boys were given a lecture on fly 
tying and fishing.techniques. Movies of wildlife and conservation 
followed. 
Department of Forests and Waters 

The Department of Forests and Waters program consisted of 
a day’s trip to a nursery for first-hand information on forestry 
methods. In the morning Mr. Chamberlain, who is in charge of the 
Greenwood Furnace nursery, did a fine job in educating the boys 
to the latest conservation practices. For the afternoon session the 
group traveled to the Greenwood Fire Tower. The boys assisted 
Forest Ranger Lightner in cutting a fire trail, using the tools of 
the fire fighters. A trip up the fire tower was conducted by Mr. 
Smith who explained forest fire reporting and plotting. He also 
told the boys of the work of the Department. Mr. Ben Gipple 
spoke to the boys in the evening, emphasizing the importance of 
conservation, sportsmanship, and the inter-relationship of all of 
our resources. Several excellent movies were shown by the De- 
partment. The next half day was devoted to tree, bird, and plant 
identification. This phase included a hike in the woods and a 
lecture by Messrs. Augenback and Mickilites. 

State College Department of Forestry 

The Department of Forestry, School of Agriculture of the Penn- 
sylvania State College had charge of the program in the afternoon 
of the second day. Dr. Bramble and Professor Cope, with two 
assistants, conducted this very interesting and practical program. 
A trip was made to the forest area nearby where tree cutting 
was demonstrated by experts. The boys were shown the safe 
way to use the bow and cross-cut saws, the single and double 
bitted axes. Boys who had never cut down a tree felled one and 
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dropped it in the area marked. Again in the evening the boys 
enjoyed movies—this time forestry films. 


Fish Commission 


For the Fish Commission program the boys left camp by bus 
at 8 a. m. and journeyed to the Pleasant Gap Fish Hatchery. Here 
Mr. Buller took charge, showing the boys the bass and trout rear- 
ing ponds and explaining the methods of raising fish. He discussed 
stream and underground pollution, sportsmanship and general con- 
servation. From here the boys were taken to the Fisherman’s 
Paradise where a picnic lunch was served. This was followed by a 
lecture and demonstration by Mr. Bradford, a stream _ biologist. 
The first two camps had an opportunity to fish at the Paradise 
and several trout were landed by the boys using flies which they 
had tied at the camp. Since the Paradise season had closed when 
the other camps were in session, the boys were taken back to State 
College for a swim in the Glennland Pool. To round out the day’s 
activities, movies were shown in the evening. 


Wildlife Research 


The fifth day of camp was devoted to the Wildlife Research 
Program. Dr. Sharp, leader of the Pennsylvania Cooperative Wild- 
life Research Unit at State College, by lecture and a hike, pre- 
sented the wildlife picture to the boys. He discussed farm and 
forest game and showed the boys specimens of our various game 
animals, migratory game and furbearers, and pointed out habitat, 
suitable ranges, ete. Dr. Sharp showed how to develop and manage 
game habitat and discussed some practical projects with the boys. 
Wildlife movies concluded this program. 


Sanitary Water Board 
Mr. Gittens, new Secretary of the Sanitary Water Board, gave 
an informative talk on stream pollution problems and programs. 
He discussed rural sanitation, types of springs and wells and their 
safety for use, sewage disposal end urban sanitation. This was 
an evening program followed by the film, “Clean Streams” which 
was enjoyed by all. 


Conservation and Geology 

Conservation and Geology was a half-day session conducted by 
Dr. Allen of the School of Mineral Industries of the Pennsylvania 
State College. He introduced the boys to Pennsylvania’s geologic 
history with a discussion of mining and the necessity for conserv- 
ing our mineral resources. The correlation between soil and bed- 
rock was brought out, and the erosion cycle explained. The pro- 
gram ended with the showing of colored slides and illustrations. 


Game Commission 


Mr. Wilbur Cramer, Assistant to the Executive Director, ex- 
plained the Game Commission organization and program. He 
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Game Protector Clint Ganster gives the junior sportsmen important 


briefing on firearms safety 


showed the boys how to live-trap rabbits. Predator trapping was 
demonstrated by Mr. Chick. Mr. Ganster and Deputy Game Pro- 
tector Reed lectured on firearms safety. This was followed by 
actual firing on the range. Eight boys fired perfect 390 scores 
during the competition. The camp affiliated itself with the National 
Rifle Association so that many boys qualified as expert marksmen 
and others earned arm bands. Prizes were given by the Game 
Commission to the five highest boys in each camp. This program 
took a day and a half and included movies and a general discus- 
sion period during the evening of the first day. 


Soil Conservation Service 


The Soil Conservation program consisted of a bus trip to the 
Dry Run Soil Conservation Area where Mr. Warner and four 
assistants had a full day with the boys. They learned about 
soils and land capabilities, farm planning, the use of levels, forestry 
and wildlife, and how to fish, fertilize, and manage a farm fish 
pond. They studied farm conservation practices, actually partici- 
pating in Mr. Warner’s well planned program. Mr. Warner re- 
turned to camp with the boys and showed them several excellent 
movies. 


Many Boy Scouts attended the camp, among them 6 Eagle Scouts 
and numerous Star and Life Scouts. ‘The boys were given an 
opportunity to secure the information for Forestry, Marksmanship, 
and Conservation Merit Badges. About 35 of the boys passed 
these tests while in camp. 


Follow-Up Program 


The follow-up program is the most important phase of this 
type of conservation education. All clubs that sponsored a boy 
pledged themselves to assist the boy in organizing a junior conser- 
vation club. To facilitate this movement, the boys were supplied 
with all the necessary information before leaving camp. Each 
boy was given a Junior Conservation Manual outlining a sug- 
gested program and activities to cover a two-year period. He was 
given a bibliography of conservation books and pamphlets prepared 
by the National Committee on Policies in Conservation Education. 
In addition, each boy was instructed in the methods of organiz- 
ing a junior conservation club in his particular area—city, town, 
or rural. He had a working knowledge of the organization of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs and its affiliation 
with the National Wildlife Federation. 


To complete their equipment the boys each had a list of the 
teachers who had attended the Conservation Laboratory at the 
Pennsylvania State College. This material, plus the assistance of 
teachers, local leaders, State departments, and the Pennsylvania 
State College Extension Services, should enable every boy to fur- 
ther conservation education in his community. The whole program 
was designed to give the boys a broader knowledge of the vast 
natural wealth of our nation, together with a realization of their 
obligation to protect these resources. 





and then gives them actual instruction on the firing line. 





es THE expert trapper the taking of fur 
animals is a simple task when fair 
weather prevails. Even the beginner may 
not find it difficult to trap his share of the 
fur crop during good days. However, when 
winter comes and covers the ground with 
her blanket of snow, and the frigid breath 
of the north freezes everything in it’s path, 
the taking of fur-bearers by steel trap be- 
comes an arduous task. Here again the ex- 
pert with years of trapping experience 
behind him takes his share of furs because 
through trial and error he learned just what 
sets to use and how to make them, regard- 
less of the amount of snow and freezing 
weather that mother nature dished out to 
him. 

However, with the beginner it’s a different 
story. To his chagrin he finds that winter 
with its snow and cold freezing weather 
puts his simple fair weather sets out of 
order. And compared to his good weather 
take, his take of fur dwindles off to prac- 
tically nothing, and he is at loss as to what 


sets to use in the snow or how to keep his 
traps from freezing up. After the first freeze 
or snow fall he either finds his traps frozen 
to the ground or covered by snow, and to 
add insult to injury, the tracks of animals 
that walked right over the pans of his traps 
without setting them off. 

On finding such conditions the beginner’s 
first thought is to pull up his traps and dis- 
continue trapping until a thaw comes. How- 
ever, that is not necessary. It’s a simple 
matter to lift them and then reset them so 
that they will work and catch fur regard- 
less of how cold or how much snow is on 
the ground. All it takes is the proper knowl- 
edge of what kind of sets to make and how 
to set them so that they will work and 
catch fur. 

Old experienced trappers are proficient in 
making sets during the winter that require 
skill to make. However, the beginner need 
not worry about such hard to construct sets. 
He can do fairly well by sticking to those 
that are simple to construct, and take little 








in the way of material to insure a good set. 

Most new trappers know how to make sets 
that will catch skunks, opossum, and other 
easy to catch fur animals. So we'll start by 
giving you the lowdown on those that are 
considered tricky to catch, and if space 
permits give you some sets for the lesser 
fur animals. 


Here in Pennsylvania the fox is con- 
sidered the hardest to catch so we will start 
out with him. Not only is the fox “number 
one,” when it comes to cunning, he is also 
number one, in the number of game birds and 
game animals that he takes for food. For the 
last several years there has been an over 
abundance of them in this state, thus the new 
trapper should not hesitate about trapping 
for them his chances of making a good catch 
of fox are good. 

When trapping for the fox with snow oP 
the ground I used to use what is known 
as the “Tree Set.” To make this set, pick 
out a tree that has a knoll about twenty 
feet away from it. Then take a small chicken 
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and hang it on the tree about ten feet from 
the ground, so that the fox can see it. 
Then sink a couple of traps in the snow on 
the knoll, and conceal them by placing a 
piece of thin white paper over the jaws 
and pans, then sprinkle snow over them so 
that the knoll will look just like it did before 
you set your traps on it. When sprinkling 
the snow over the traps don’t use your hands, 
use either your hand-axe or a piece of bark 
from a tree. If you use your hands, the 
heat from them will cause the snow to start 
melting, and when it freezes again it will 
form a crust over your traps. When you 
have your set completed, walk in your same 
tracks back to the tree the chicken is on, 
then take a bushy limb, and while walking 
backwards cover up all your tracks. When 
you have backed and covered up your tracks 
to a safe distance from the set, continue on 
from your old track as if you had never 
veered from your course. The success of 
this set, is based on an old habit of the fox 
picking a knoll to howl from. Of course, 
if you have been reading this carefully you 
will have noticed that the bait being ten 
feet from the ground is too high for the fox 
to reach. Well he is not supposed to get the 
bait. The idea is that he will try unsuccess- 
fully to get the bait, and on failing to get 
the chicken, in disappointment and anger 
he will go back to the knoll to howl and 
get caught. 

Don’t be careless with your fox traps or 
sets, the fox has a wonderful sense of smell 
and an eye for detail. He will not visit 
a set that smells of a human. He will also 
steer clear of an area that looks unnatural. 
Boil all your fox traps in water to which 
oak chips have been added, to remove the 
human odor. Then never touch the traps 
or the area surrounding your set with the 
bare hands. When handling your traps and 
making a set use clean gloves, and after 
making a set put everything back the way 
you found it originally. In other words 
make your set compare in looks with the 
surrounding; then it will give no evidence 
that the area has been molested. 

Next under the Floss rating of fur animals 
that are hard or at least takes a little thought 
to catch, we have the mink. A set that has 
produced many mink for me is one that 
has keen used for many years by mink 
trappers. Of course, no two trappers make 
their sets exactly alike, even from a diagram, 
and I have made certain modifications on 
this set. Therefore I don’t want some old 
mink trapper—if he reads this—to write 
in and tell me, that’s not the way to make 
this certain set. 


In the north country during real cold 
weather and deep snow mink don’t travel 
much, in fact, they may stay denned up 
for a week or two at a time. Even when 
they do come out they don’t stray far from 
their den, and usually there is a whole 
family in one den. But, here in Pennsyl- 
vania, where our winters are not so severe, 
they rarely den up for more than two or 
three days at a time, and they can be 
trapped most of the winter. When you locate 
a mink den you will find many run-ways 
leading to and from it. Pick out the run- 
way that is used the most, and make your 
set in it some distance from the den. Don’t 
80 too close to their den or molest the area 
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around it, or the mink will become sus- 
picious and move out. Dig a hole in the 
run-way to fit the shape of your trap; then 
put your trap in it so that the top of the 
trap will just be a little below the bottom 
of the run-way. Next cover the trap with 
a thin sheet of white paper; over this sift 
snow so as to cover it. Then take the blade 
of your hand-axe and very lightly smooth 
the snow over the trap so that the run-way 
is level again. If you leave a bump of snow 
over the trap the mink will go around it, 
he will not step on it. Here again let me 
caution you against using your hands to 
sift snow over the trap with, use your hand- 
axe or something else that is as cold as the 
snow. For if a crust forms over your trap 
you will not catch your mink. The tread 
of a mink is very light, they can step on 
a trap covered with three inches of firm 
snow without springing it, let alone one 
that has a crust of snow over it. In setting 
your trap staple it to cut brush, don’t 
anchor it to anything solid. For in freezing 
weather a mink’s foot caught between the 
jaws of an iron trap freezes very quickly, 
and as he can’t feel pain in the frozen 
foot, he will pull, twist, and turn, until he 








COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMONWEALTH 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
ESTIMATED RECEIPTS FROM SALE 
OF FURS DURING THE SEASON 
OF 1947-1948 

Estimated 

No. of Total 

Species Pelts Value 
Muskrats ...... 389,382 $1,025,318.48 
SKUNKS «.....55 61,045 61,728.73 
re 10,679 219,317.30 
Opossums ...... 39,344 13,371.19 
Beavers ..s..6s 2,910 83,410.16 
CUBES Gack carcass 9 139.90 
Raccoons ...... 28,436 31,811.20 
Weasels ....... 18,807 27,126.08 
Red Foxes 16,606 12,502.39 
Gray Foxes 16,951 9,749.89 
Wid ‘Cats. 0x00 15 11.50 
fo ae 584,184 $1,474,736.03 











amputates his foot and escapes. You can’t 
get cash for a minks foot, so make your 
drag light enough for the mink to move. 
Don’t be afraid of your mink getting away; 
the weight of the trap and the drag will 
soon tire him out and leave a plain trail 
for you to follow and once tired out a mink 
will freeze to death very quickly. (And be- 
fore you ruin a good mink pelt let me 
caution you here about trying to skin a 
mink that is frozen. If you catch a mink 
and find it frozen stiff don’t try to skin it 
while it is frozen for the skin will tear 
very easy. Thaw it out before you start 
to skin it.) If the weather is snowy and 
windy your mink traps will have to be 
raised everyday if covered too deeply with 
snow. Spring them, reset them, and cover 
them lightly with snow again. If you are 
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wondering why I don’t recommend a baited 
set for mink during freezing weather, it’s 
because the bait soon freezes solid, and 
mink will not pay any attention to it. They 
prefer warm meat. 

Now we come to the weasel, this little 
blood lusty killer is in no way anybody’s 
fool and sometimes he is just as hard to 
trap as the fox. However sometimes his 
stomach over-rules his cleverness and as 
a result he finds himself the victim instead 
of the victimized. All in all, though, he is 
worth trapping, and is found living in the 
holes of other animals, in rock piles, in 
rocky ledges, in hollow trees and hollow 
logs. Snow does not hinder him in his 
hunt for food; he is so light that he can 
travel over all but the lightest snow with 
ease. In fact the best time to trap him is 
when there is snow on the ground, for then 
the small mammals that he preys on for 
food usually hole up and he finds it hard 
to secure food and is easily attracted to a 
baited set. Chicken heads, the byproducts of 
a Sunday dinner, make a good bait for the 
weasel if hung inside a hollow tree, or 
placed in a hollow log. These two places 
make a good place to trap the weasel when 
snow is on the ground for the weasel fre- 
quents them in his rounds looking for food. 
In the hollow tree set, place the chicken 
head a few feet off the ground by nailing 
it up inside the tree, then place your trap 
in the opening at the base of the tree where 
the weasel will have to walk over it in order 
to get to the bait. However, don’t leave the 
trap out in plain view, dig a hole for the 
trap and cover it with the rotten wood found 
in the base. Here again it is wise to keep 
your traps free of human scent. The weasel 
has a keen nose and will avoid places that 
smell too strongly with human scent. Also 
look over the hollow tree that you make 
your set in and be sure that there are no 
holes leading into the tree from above your 
bait. If there is, the weasel, being a good 
climber, may approach and get your bait 
from above without going near your trap. 
If you find any other holes in the tree plug 
them up with old dead limbs by driving 
them into the holes. 


In the hollow log set place a couple of 
chicken heads inside the log as near the 
center as you can get them, then place a 
trap at each end of the log by sinking them 
down in the snow and covering over lightly 
as in previous sets. The best trap for weasels 
is a No. “O”, that will spring very easy, 
for the weasel is very light, and has a very 
light tread. They are also very fast on 
their feet, therefore, the smaller the jaws 
on the trap the shorter space they have to 
travel to clamp on the weasels foot. This 
means a lot if the weasel is running when 
he hits the pan of your trap, for on the 
large jawed traps he can hit the pan and 
be off it before the jaws close fully. The 
time lapse between setting off the trap and 
the full closing of the jaws is too great in 
large jawed traps, when you find hair or the 
toe nails of a weasel in a trap, you can bank 
on it that he was running when he hit it, 
and escaped by a hair or a toe nail. 
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By SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 


BOVE the afterglow gleamed a patch of 

beryl-green. Etched against the color 
was the faintest and finest of new moons. 
It seemed almost as if a puff of wind would 
blow it like a cobweb out of the sky. 

As the winter stars flamed into the darken- 
ing sky, a tide of night-life flowed and 
throbbed under the silent trees. One by 
one the wild-folk came forth to live and 
love and die in this their day, even as we 
humans in ours. 

Long after the twilight had dimmed into 
the jeweled dark, from the inner depths 
of the woods there came a threat to the life 
of nearly everyone of the forest-folk. Yet 
it seemed but the mournful wail of a little 
child. 

Fifty feet above the ground, from a blasted 
white pine, the plaintive sound again shud- 
dered down the wind and from a hollow 
under an overhanging bough, a_brownish- 
black animal moved slowly down the tree 
trunk. As he came out of the shadow he 
resembled a big, black cat with a bushy 
tail and a round, grayish head. Because 
of this appearance trappers have named him 
the blackcat. Others call him the fisher, 
although he never fishes, while to the In- 
dians he is the pekan—the death-in-the-dark. 
In spite of his rounded head and mild face, 
the blackcat belongs to those killers, the 
weasels, and next to the wolverine is the 
most powerful of his family and far and 
away the most versatile. 

Tonight, on reaching the ground, the 
pekan followed one of the many runways 
he had discovered in the ten-mile beat that 
formed his hunting-ground. Like most of 
the weasels, he lived alone. His brief and 
dangerous family life lasted but a few days 
in the fall of every year. When his mate 
tried to kill him, unawares, the blackcat 
knew that his honeymoon was over, and 
departed again to his hollow tree. many miles 
from Mrs. Blackcat. 

Tonight, as he moved at a leisurely pace 
across the snow, in a series of easy bounds, 
his lithe black body looped itself along like 
a hunting snake, while his broad forehead 
gave him an innocent, open look. 

There was one animal who was not mis- 
led by that expression. That one was a hunt- 
ing pine marten, who had just come across 
a red squirrel’s nest made of woven sticks 
thatched with leaves, and set in the fork 
of a moose-wood sapling some thirty feet 
from the ground. Cocking his head on one 
side, the marten regarded the swaying nest 
critically out of his bright black eyes. Con- 
vinced that it was occupied, with a dart he 
dashed up the slender trunk, which bent 
and shook under his rush. 


The chickarees had craftily chosen a tree 
that would bend under the lightest weight, 
and signal the approach of any unwelcome 
visitor. Before the marten had covered 
half the distance, four squirrels boiled out 
of the nest and, darting to the end of the 
farthest twigs, leaped to the nearest trees 
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and scurried off into the darkness. The 
marten had poised himself for a_ spring 


when he saw the fisher gazing up at him. 
Straightway he forgot that there were squir- 
rels in the world. With a tremendous leap, 
he landed on the trunk of a nearby hem- 
lock and slipped around it like a shadow. 

It was too late. With a couple of effort- 
less bounds, the blackcat reached the trunk 
and slipped up it with the ease and speed 
of a blacksnake. The marten doubled and 
twisted and turned on his trail, and launched 
himself surely and swiftly from dizzy heights 
at arrowy speed. Yet, spring and dash as 
he would, there was always a pattering rush 
just behind him. Before the branches, 
which crackled and bent under the lithe 
golden-brown body, had stopped waving, 
they would crash and sag under the black 
weight of the fisher. With every easy bound 
the black came nearer to the gold. 

The pine marten is the swiftest tree- 
climber in the world, bar one. The black- 
cat is that one. As the two great weasels 
flashed through the trees, they seemed to 
be running tandem. Every twist and turn 
of the golden leader was followed auto- 
matically by the black wheeler, as if the 
two were connected by an invisible, but 
unbreakable bond. 

Under the strain, the nerves of the marten 
gave way. Not that he stopped, and cowered, 
helpless and shaking, like the rabbit-folk, nor 
mm wothing and amuck as do rat-kind when 

ard pressed. No weasel, while he lives, 





Only now 
the marten ran more and more wildly, re- 
lying on straight speed and over-looking 
many a chance for a puzzling double, which 
would have given him a_ breathing-space. 


ever loses his head completely. 








The imperturbable blackcat noted this, and 
began to take short cuts, which might have 
lost him his prey at the beginning of the 
hunt. 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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On the evening of October 20, I received a 
phone call from Edward Coen, Henderson- 


ville. Mr. Coen said that he and two com- 
panions, Metro Boble and John Barbaryka, 
also of Hendersonville, had been hunting 
foxes with their hounds in Cecil Township, 
Washington County, when the hounds en- 
countered a strange and ferocious animal in 
a wooded area. Upon investigating the com- 
motion, the three hunters decided to capture 
the strange creature alive and take it home. 
With the aid of a good leather waist-belt and 
considerable wrestling, the animal was finally 
placed in a bushel basket and covered with 
a lid for removal to the town. 

Mr. Coen told me that he believed the 
animal was a badger, although he was not 
sure. Upon my arrival, I found that the 
trio had captured a full grown badger which 
weighed approximately thirty pounds. Since 
this animal is a native of the Northwestern 
United States, we are anxious to know where 
this stranger came from. It is my belief that 
he either escaped from a traveling menagerie 
or else had been released by someone in that 
area.—Game Protector Glenn Kitchen, Dis- 
trict G-11, Canonsburg. 


A grouse crashed through a plate glass 
window approximately six by eight feet and 
a quarter inch thick at the Berris Restaurant, 
Main Street, Honesdale, on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 21st at 8:45 a. m. The bird made a 
hole in the center of the window that meas- 
ured 20 inches in diameter——Game Protector 
Ted Shafer, District B-6, Honesdale. 






AM | LATE 
FOR 


BREAKFAST ? 


—~ 





There were about one hundred ducks 
(Woodies and Blacks) on State Game Lands 
183 last fall. These birds were raised on a 
series of beaver dams along Decker Creek. 
The beaver dams were planted with about 
400 pounds of Wild Duck Millet which pro- 
duced plenty of feed. Experimental plant- 
ings of other duck foods did not turn out too 
well.—Game Protector Duane Lettie, District 
B-10, Honesdale. 


Turkeys apparently are much easier to call 
in the spring and early summer than in hunt- 
Last June while traveling over 
Haney Hill, I noticed a turkey standing just 
off the road in the woods. I stopped and 
backed up the car to see if there were any 
young. The old turkey stood perfectly still, 
looking off into the woods. After watching 
her for some time and seeing no young, I 
chirped as nearly as I could imitate a 
turkey. She immediately turned around 
stretching her neck this way and that and 
started toward the car. Several chicks then 
appeared and started to follow the old hen. 
The old bird stopped and I tried to chirp 
again. This time my chirps were apparently 
the wrong kind of language because the’ old 
bird said “Cut it out” a couple of times 
and really took off. The small chicks dis- 
appeared as fast as they had appeaved.— 
Game Protector Vern Van Order, District 
E-7, Wilcox. 


ing season. 


While talking to a local farmer one day 
in August, we were seated on his front porch 
when he spotted a young rabbit coming out 
from under the front steps. He pointed it 
out to me and I craned my neck to see it. 
The rabbit was being pursued by a large 
weasel which drove the bunny under the 
house. The rabbit and weasel had no more 
than disappeared under the house when a 
large rat came tearing out. The farmer’s dog 
which was tied beside the house grabbed and 
finished off the rat,in about two shakes and 
my only lament was that it hadn’t been the 
weasel. All this happened within ten feet 
of people engaged in conversation. When 
a weasel takes the trail, he apparently fears 
nothing or no place.—Games Protector Vern 
Van Order, District E-7, Wilcox. 


On October 17th while releasing ringneck 
pheasants in Knox Township, I saw two 
crows acting very strangely. They were in 
a field and were jumping into the air making 
a noise as though they were hurt. They 
worked themselves out into an_ opening 
where I could see them plainly. There were 
four ringneck roosters after the crows. The 
ringnecks would work around the crows; 
then one of them would jump and strike a 
crow. They kept this up for some time. 
These ringnecks were not released birds.— 
Game Protector Ed Shaw, District F-16, 
Leeper. 


I had something unusual reported to me 
this month, the finding of a ringneck pheas- 
ant nest with ten eggs on October 5th. The 
hen pheasant was attending the nest.—Game 
Protector Clyde Decker, District E-20, 
Philipsburg. 


One day while on patrol in October, we 
noticed two very interesting grouse strutting 
and parading around in a little clearing along 
the road. Then all at once we noticed three 
more grouse standing around the edge of the 
clearing watching the performance. When ! 
got out of the car, the three onlookers flew 
away but the two “strutters” just seemed to 
refuse to lower their ruffs until I almost 
touched them. I guess that is just a part of 
the grouse “crazy season” in October.—Game 
Protector Dean Lesnett, Huntingdon. 
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A RETRIEVING LESSON 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


GUN dog may be absolutely perfect in the way he works his 

cover, handles his game, responds to his master’s commands, 
and possess all the qualifications required for a modern bird dog, 
yet if he does not retrieve, a substantial amount of the great glory 
of gunning is sadly lacking. In other countries the gun dogs are 
not permitted to retrieve and a field trial judge does not require 
a dog to bring in game. 

The reasons stated by those who do not favor this art, are that 
retrieving slows up a fast dog, and seeking dead game is a waste 
of ttme when the dog should be moving ahead to find new birds. 
Another reason is the difficulty in keeping the dog steady to wing 
and shot when he can see the game fall before him. It is not easy 
to keep a dog steady, when you expect him to do retrieving, but 
it can be done if the hunter has his animal under control, trained 
correctly, and keeps himself under reasonable control when he 
kills game. 

Possibly a hunt may be slowed a little when you require your 
dog to seek and find your game, but you love to bag game and 
you are a poor hunter indeed if you are careless about losing crip- 
pled or dead game. Retrieving is one of the fine arts of a well 
trained bird dog and the additional time taken for retrieving is 
certainly well spent. 

There are a great many dogs that possess a natural tendency to 
retrieve and if your young dog happens to be one in that class 
the only need is to cultivate the good trait. 

A rubber ball can be used to toss out in front of him, speaking 
the simple command to “fetch.” When he brings it back to you, 
take it from him and reward him with an encouraging word. 

Never allow the dog to feel that you are playing with him be- 
cause one day he may not feel like playing and then all training 
effort is wasted. Encourage the instinct in the young dog to re- 
trieve, practice this simple lesson and it will not take long for 
you to have a good natural retriever. 

The major problem is with the dogs that do not start to retrieve 
naturally and must be force broken. The most efficient method of 
forcing a dog to retrieve is to procure a soft wooden dumbbell or 
corn cob, adjust a choke collar to the dog’s neck, grasp the cord 
attached to the collar up near the ring with the right hand and 
hold the corn cob with the left hand in front of the dog where 
it is plainly visible. Command “Fetch” in just an ordinary tone, 
and accompany this command by a slight pressure on the choke 
collar. When the dog opens his mouth place the object in it very 
gently and lessen the pressure on the collar. Hold him with your 
left hand to keep his mouth closed on the corn cob. Caress him 
and make him proud of himself if he holds it well. Take plenty 
of time, and every few minutes force him to take it again. Con- 
tinue this procedure daily until the dog will open up promptly 
when you give the “Fetch” command. Teach him to hold and 
tarry it without dropping or mouthing it. 

; len he acquires this portion of this task, the next thing is to 
*quire him to step forward and grasp the object. Hold the cob 


(Continued on Page 25) 


SHOOT MORE AND SAVE 
YOUR SHIRT TAIL 


By ED SHEARER 


IG game season has come and gone. Now the season of “post 

mortems” will be observed ’til fishing season brings relief to 
those tortured souls who lost their shirt tails in the big woods 
last year. Shirt tail snipping is a time-honored penalty for failing 
to produce the venison after the rifle crack is traced to your door 
Argument and extenuating circumstances buy you exactly nothing 
There is no escaping this nefarious practice. 

It’s either the scissors and a chilled posterior in the woods or 
they scorch your hide all winter long. I’ve been on both sides 
of this deal and it’s a toss-up which is the worst. It’s either your 
shirt tail or your ego—you can’t win. And with due humility, I 
point out the moral of this article—“Either get better acquainted 
with your rifle or have a very old shirt handy.” 

“Sure,” you say, “I don’t want to hang up the gun. I like to 
shoot but look. I’ve a family and the candy days are over. Bang- 
ing away at a dime a bang is not for me.” 

That’s true, brother. Even reloading these days costs as much 
as factory loads before the war. Nor will shells come down much 
in the foreseeable future. Prices on guns and shells have jumped 
about one hundred per cent during and since the war. 

But fortunately there is one branch of the shooting game you 
can indulge in without an Internal Department Revenue man look- 
ing over your finances. That is small bore shooting. “What?” you 
say. “That pipsqueak? That’s for kids.” But now let’s you and 
me have a little talk about the facts of life—shooting life, that is 

The small bore school is the finest, fastest and best way to pro- 
duce expert rifle and pistol shots that has ever been devised. The 
Army found that out years ago. Our National Rifle Association 
sponsored and developed it until at the present time, it’s only 
rival is skeet and trap shooting. With ammunition at its present 
costs, it will no doubt pass them in the years ahead. Most of our 
greatest big bore shots are graduates of the small bore school. 

I well remember the old days at Camp Perry. Every once in 
awhile one of the small bore clan would slip over and take a match 
away from the Armed Services. Like Ralph McGarrity swiping 
the Wimbledon, the “cream” 1000 yard match. And even the 
Marines never had any luck with the small bore deadeyes in their 
own backyard. 

The small bore shooter learns what hard holding and squeezing 
the trigger really means. He acquires an expert knowledge of his 
sights and the size group his rifle shoots. But more important, the 
relation between his sights and the group on the target is obtained. 
He doesn’t take a maul and drive his sights this way and that way, 
guessing where he will land. He deals with micrometer sights and 
when he wants to change his center of impact, he knows where it 
will strike. Accuracy is the small bore shooter’s stock in trade. 

How d’you go about this small bore business? Well, there are 
several ways. The best, if there is no NRA club in your vicinity, 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Dr. H. E. Kilgus, a member of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, died 
at Williamsport at 4:45 p.m. on No- 
He was admitted to the 
on October 7 


vember 12. 
Williamsport Hospital 
while enroute to his home in Brock- 
way from a Game Commission meet- 
ing in Philadelphia and underwent two 
serious operations thereafter. 

His sudden passing stunned the resi- 
dents of his home town and all who 
knew him for his industrial achieve- 
ments, his many civic interests, and 
particularly for his generosity. Dr. Kil- 
gus was prominent in religious, business 
and civic activities in northwestern 
Pennsylvania and was recently named 
“Catholic Man of the Month” by the 
Erie diocese. He was a life member 
of the St. Marys Lodge of Elks and 
would have begun his third six-year 
term on the Brockway school board in 
December. 


Dr. Kilgus was born in Renova June 
1, 1878 and was educated in the schools 
of that community. After a period of 


employment as a druggist, he studied 





IN MEMORIAM 





DR. H. E. 


KILGUS 


medicine at Jefferson Medical College 
in Philadelphia and was graduated as 
first honor man of his class. He prac- 
ticed medicine in St. Marys for a few 
years and then turned to the manu- 
facture of clay products. 


He married Miss Katharine Kaul of 
St. Marys whose family operated the 
Kaul Clay Company at Toronto, Ohio 
and subsequently Dr. Kilgus became 
president of the firm. In 1926 he trans- 
ferred his business interests to Brock- 
way when he founded the Brockway 
Clay Company. He was president of 
that concern until his death. 

He was a member of the Brockway 
Sportsmen’s Club and was considered 
one of the finest wing shots in the 
United States. His kennel of bird 
dogs was known throughout the State. 

Dr. Kilgus was first appointed to the 
Game Commission on July 22, 1943 
and was recently appointed to a second 
term by Governor Duff. With his death 
the Commission lost an independent 
thinker whose active interest in Penn- 
sylvania’s wildlife and work in behalf 
of both the landowners and the sports- 
men was outstanding. 


Over a thousand persons attended 
funeral services for Dr. Kilgus in 
Brockway on November 16. Intern- 
ment was made in the St. Tobias Cem- 
etery. Members of the Game Com- 
mission served as honorary pallbear- 
ers and a platoon of Game Protectors 
and state Fish Wardens acted as honor 
guard. 








Wildlife Management Cuts 
Crop Damage 

Replacing fencerows with hedge- 
rows of multiflora rose and bicolor lespedeza 
and the encouragement of benign predators 
can materially reduce mouse damage on a 
farm and simultaneously increase game and 
furbearer populations, the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute reports. 

Mice may destroy as much as 50 per cent 
of corn shocked in fields and as much as 
75 per cent of an alfalfa crop, Dr. Joseph 
Linduska, assistant chief of the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service Branch of Wildlife 
Management recently stated. “Farmers,” he 
said, “are apt to underestimate the damage 
done by mice because the casual observation 
of a few stalks of grain cut down or a few 
leaves of alfalfa nibbled are not taken as 
evidence of serious damage. 


grassy 


Quetico-Superior Booklet Available 
Sportsmen who seek the 
clusion of the Quetico-Superior 


wilderness se- 
roadless 
area, those planning canoe trips over its 
maze of waterways, and those interested in 
interested in a new 
booklet entitled “Geography of the Quetico- 
Superior Country,” the Wildlife Management 


Institute believes. 


its preservation will be 


Consisting of a bound reprint of an article 
by the late Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, presi- 
dent emeritus of Clark University, it is 
available upon request from the President’s 
Quetico-Superior Committee, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. Illustrated 
with photographs and maps, it tells of the 
geological formation of the region and points 
up the need for preserving the area un- 
spoiled for future generations. 


Northeast Game Conference Meets 
in February 

What promises to be the largest and. most 
important meeting devoted to natural re- 
source conservation to convene in the Fast 
this year will be held when the Northeastern 
Game Conference meets on February 2, 3 
and 4 at Syracuse, New York, the Wildlife 
Management Institute reports. ) 

Sponsored jointly by the Northeast Section 
of The Wildlife Society, the Northeast Ass0- 
ciation of Fish and Game Administrators, an 
the New York State Conservation Depart- 
ment, the conference will be held at the 
New York State College of. Forestry. Two 
general sessions, three technical sessions, field 
trips, and a banquet are scheduled by the 
program committee, headed by Professor 
Ralph T. King, director of the Roosevelt 
Wildlife Station. 
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Handbook on Gun Club Cashiering 

In every sportsmen’s club there is at least 
one man who is “handy with a pencil” and 
knows something about accounting. Upon 
his shoulders always falls the duty, or task, 
of acting as cashier at every club trap or 
skeet shoot or shooting tournament the club 
may sponsor. 

“This is really taking advantage of good 
nature,” says Henry P. Davis, public rela- 
tions manager, Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
“Mister Goodfellow gets the job because he 
is ouick et figures and his fellow c!uomcm- 
bers shy away from cashiering a shoot on 
the grounds that it requires a lot of special 
technical knowledge. Remington Arms Co., 
Inc, has just produced a booklet which 
takes the so-called mystery out of gun club 
cashiering and eases the way for any in- 
telligent clubmember willing to handle the 
cash and scoring.” 

All any interested sportsman has to do to 
receive a copy of the “Handbook on Gun 
Club Cashiering” is to write W. H. Foster, 
Jr, manager, trap and skeet section, Rem- 
ington Arms Co., Inec., and ask for it. A 
companion piece to two previously published 
booklets (still available free) on gun club 
organization and operation, the handbook 
thoroughly covers every problem that con- 
fronts the gun club cashier. These include 
methods of taking entries, squadding, draw- 
ing off optionals, various money divisions, 
Payment of purses and optional money and 
a list of do’s and don’t’s for the gunclub 
cashier. The money division systems in- 
clude Lewis Class, High Gun, Percentage, 
Jack Rabbit, Rose, and Optionals. Each sys- 
‘em is discussed and explained in detail. 


Four-H Clubs Train 10 Million 
Conservationists 


An amazing total of 10 million boys and 
oe and local leaders have par- 
; in one or more conservation pro- 
xn _— home farms since the 4-H Club 
the ios es program, in cooperation with 
an Extension service, was in- 
life Mana years ago, according to the Wild- 

gement Institute. 


Holmesburg Fish and Game Protective 
Association 


The Holmesburg Fish and Game Protective 
Association recently adopted a new and 
novel Membership Application blank. The 
new blanks are folded in three parts. The 
first section is filled out by an applicant 
and signed by a sponsor who must be a 
paid-up member of the club; then mailed 
with the fee to the secretary of the Mem- 
bership Committee. The second section is a 
receipt which is returned to the applicant. 
The third part of the folder explains to the 
prospective member the club’s facilities and 
outlines the procedure to become a mem- 
ber. The applicant must present himself in 
person for an interview ky one of the mem- 
bership committee. 


Lebanon County Chapter, IWLA 


The Lebanon County Chapter of the Isaac 
Walton League recently took time for an 
inventory of their accomplishments during 
the past year. Their program is a good 
indication of a live, progressive sportsmen’s 
club. The following activities stood out: 
January—Erected 12 game shelters, distrib- 
uted twenty bushels of corn for game food, 
trapped 131 rabbits, 43 by the Junior Organi- 
zation, and stocked 112 rabbits secured from 
the State; February—Held a second annual 
Sportsmen’s Show, Board of Directors met 
with County Commissioners to discuss estab- 
lishment of a Soil Conservation District; 
March—Held an annual kanquet, staged a 
fox hunt, stocked 48 cock and 8 hen 
pheasants received from the State; April— 
purchased 2800 forest trees for a local Scout 
Reservation which were planted by the 
Junior Organization and Boy Scouts, planted 
250 multiflora rose seedlings, and planted 
10 acres of corn on a local farm; May—re- 
vised Constitution and By-Laws, received 
160 pheasant chicks for rearing; June—held 
annual fish fry, contributed to the Conser- 
vation Education Laboratory at State Col- 
lege; July—approved first budget in history 
of Chapter; August—members inspected a 
typical soil conservation project; liberated 59 
ringneck hens and 72 cocks, raised at a cost 
of $.63 each; September—refuge maintenance 
on Nelson farm, elected officers for 1950; 
October—Held annual field day, distributed 
1,000 sportsman’s and 1,000 safety zone 
posters to local farmers, exhibited game, 
forest and soil conservation motion pictures 
to farm groups; November—Organized a 
Junior and Senior forest fire crew; December 
—Annual Christmas party. 





The Lackawanna County Federation of 


and friends gathered in Scranton. 


Scranton Times Photo 
Sportsmen’s Clubs held its largest and most 
enthusiastic annual booster rally in 18 years in October when more than 450 members 


Shown here are, first row, left to right: Paul Bitten- 


bender, Fish Commissioner; Jack Neiger, Federation President; Ben K. Williams, Game 


Commissioner; and Tony Colucci, Federation treasurer. 


Second row, left to right: 


Frank Galonis, Federation secretary; Watkin Phillips, Federation vice-president; Phil 
Sloan, Game Protector; Steve Emanuel, chairman, Northeastern Division; Carl Stain- 
brook, Division Supervisor; and Charley Nehf, editor of the “Federation News.” 








NEW youth conservation group which 

boasts of members in several states and 
in Canada, was organized a year ago last 
November in English Center, Pennsylvania. 
Originally intended as a vehicle for further- 
ing principles of conservation among young 
people, Wildlife has opened its doors to mem- 
bership of adults who wish to aid in pro- 
moting a wider understanding of the obliga- 
tions of youth in conservation of natural 
resources. 

Membership rolls at the present time list 
150 members, and include the names of Fred 
Mills, National Director of the Boy Scouts of 
America; C. Stewart Comeaux, Secretary of 
the Sporting Arms and Ammunition Insti- 
tute; John B. Rishell, Principal of Elementary 
Schools of Denver, Colorado; and Maurice 
Phillips Tracy, President of the Guide As- 
sociation of New Brunswick, Dominion of 
Canada. The youngest member is 11 years 
old, and the oldest is 87. Plans are under- 
way to incorporate the club when member- 
ship has increased sufficiently. 

Realizing an urgent need for proper edu- 
cation and guidance of those who will one 
day assume leadership of civic and sporting 
organizations of their community—the young 
people—Fred Bowles organized the club 
known as Wildlife. He wanted to provide a 
means whereby young people could be 
guided and instructed by adults with the 
benefit of years of experience. He wanted 
to insure that the wanton exploitation of 
wildlife resources in years past when it was 
thought that their numbers knew no bounds, 
would be replaced by a more carefully 
planned practice of harvesting only the sur- 
plus annually. 
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Meetings are held at the club headquarters 
in English Center on the 5th of each month. 
Each formal gathering is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of a particular phase of the pledge 
that all members take upon admission. Of- 
ficers of the club have secured the services 
of numerous authorities and specialists to 
speak to the members at their monthly meet- 
ings. Ornithologists, game management ex- 
perts, fisheries management technicians, and 
arms experts, to mention a few, have given 









‘ 


talks and demonstrations to club members. 


Under the auspices of the National Rifle 
Association a Wildlife Ranger Junior Rifle 
Club has been formed. Boys and girls 12 to 
18 years of age are eligible to qualify for 
N.R.A. Ranger brassards by firing a quali- 





Famed as the greatest pointing exhibition dog in the United States, Citadel’s Fair- 


view Spot, shown above, is owned and handled by Bert Ackerman, Altoona. 


The dog 


is noted for his imitations of famous dogs on point and for humorous variations of 
mimicry. Spot is 4 years old and arrangements for an exhibition can be made through 


Mr. Ackerman, 2011 10th Street, Altoona. 


JANUARY 


fying score with a .22 calibre rifle. Al] range 
firing exercises are supervised by competent 
N.R.A. commissioned instructors. A regula- 
tion Junior fifty foot outdoor range of ten 
firing points has been constructed on the 
club grounds. A full schedule of practice 
firings and instruction is planned for the 
summer and fall. State Game Protector 
Robert Sinsabaugh of English Center often 
assists on the range by helping supervise and 
instruct. 

The objectives which each member seeks 
to attain are contained in the pledge which 
is a part of the obligations of the obligations 
of membership. The pledge itemizes the 
following: 

1. Fifty cents for membership dues an- 
nually. 

Feed wildlife at least one bushel of 
grain per year. 


Nw 


3. Erect at least one bird house per year. 

4. Obey all state and federal fish and game 
laws. 

5. Learn and practice the art of handling 
firearms legally and safely. 

6. Surrender my membership to Wildlife 
upon revocation of hunting or fishing 
license for violation of fish and game 
laws. 


7. Pledge allegiance to State and Country. 
8. Help to prevent forest fires. 


Charter officers of the club are: 


PMMOMEE loa oe eis Swit wissen Fred L. Bowles 
Vice-President ............ Leroy S. Gleason 
SC a a Blanche Wagoner 
Executive Officer ....Robert Sinsabaugh, Jr. 
(habe Banwer os eaicdienkenc William Suders 

Major Bowles welcomes new members 


from among the young people of the country. 
Applicants for membership in Wildlife are 
requested to write to the president, in Eng- 
lish Center. 


BOOK NOTES 


SLED DOG—Charles E. Gillham. Standard 
Publications, Inc., 910-914 Fifth Ave, 
Huntington, West Virginia. Price—$3.00 

For those who enjoy a good story and 
those who appreciate verse, here is a down- 
to-earth story of pioneering, loneliness, hard- 
ship in the lives of men who face raw nature 
on the fringe of an outer world. Author 

Gillham’s other books, “Raw North,” “Be- 

yond the Clapping Mountains,” etc. are 

classics in sturdy prose and are treasured 
in libraries of outdoorsmen around the 
world; this is the first printing of his poetry. 

Charlie actually did not write these poems 

for publication and they were written m 

Eskimo igloos when blizzards howled over 

the pack ice or in makeshift lean-tos on 

many a northern trail. They were written as 
an outlet for feelings too often confined by 
the lifeless, unemotional expanses of the 
arctic circle and for that reason, will remain 
forever valuable insights into the savage 
beauty and rugged splendor of the North. 

They should be read and enjoyed by every 

sportsman from the Aleutians to “Little 

America.” 
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Archers Urge Special Season 


Using every available medium to empha- 
size the conservation benefits of hunting with 
a bow, the Pennsylvania State Archery As- 
sociation is conducting a widespread cam- 
paign to secure for bow hunters a special 
archery season for big game next year. 
Archers point out that numerous states have 
set such seasons and the army of “Robin 
Hoods” is rapidly swelling across the nation. 
Association secretary Clayton B. Shenk, Lan- 
caster, reports that special achery seasons 
were in effect last year in Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, and Wisconsin. Michigan set a 
special season for male deer and bear from 
October 1 to November 5, New Jersey held 
a 5-day special archery season in December, 
and New York staged a special season in the 
Allegany State Park 14 days prior to the é : 
regular season in addition to setting aside L. W. 


“3 * 
Keen, 


two preserves for the bowmen. 








Middletown; Bob Kendig, Lebanon, Les Newell, Sharon; and E. H. 
Branten, Pittsburgh, practice up for live-shooting at the Mid-Atlantic States Field 
Archery Championship, Pine Grove, in October. 








SHOOT MORE—from Page 19 


is to write to the National Rifle Association, Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. They will give you the address of the closest affili- 
ated club. 

The second way, in case no established club is convenient, is to 
form your own. It requires a minimum of ten members. The 
fee is ten dollars per annum for the club to affiliate with the 
NR.A. and you will receive a nationalized charter. The privilege 
of qualifying for regular army marksmanship decorations will also 
be yours. The club may also compete in the nation-wide matches 
conducted by the N.R.A. Targets, ammunition, etc., may be pur- 
chased directly from the Department of Army at government cost 
and you also receive a copy of the American Rifleman magazine 
as well as all bulletins pertaining to shooting. 

The third way is to become an individual member. To qualify, 
you must be indorsed by a N.R.A. member, National Guard au- 
thority, or your local police. The price is three dollars per year. 
You may buy direct from the Department of Army certain military 
arms and ammunition at very low cost. Also, you may compete in 
any matches throughout the year conducted by the N.R.A. Every 
rifle and pistol shooter should ke an individual member. 

The fourth way is to go it alone or with two or more fellows 
who are content with much or little as long as they’re burning 
powder. The big qualification in this class is the ability to con- 
trive something out of nothing. The one advantage of this system 
is that you can make your own rules and shoot as you darn please. 
This makes for a lot of fun sometimes, but it doesn’t add to your 
ability as a rifleman. To be a good shot you must have a good, 
sound system and follow it. However, it can be done alone just 
as well as in a big club with modern expensive ranges. Let’s see 
how a fellow going it alone could make out. 

The first thing you “gotta” have is a place to shoot. You can 
foul up the wife’s kitchen with bullet molds, loading blocks and 
shells but you better find some place else to unload ’em. Let’s 
look at the cellar. If you have thirty feet, you’re in! If you can 
scrape fifty feet, you’re in luck. Then you can use standard 
targets and with proper witnesses you can fire in the N.R.A. postal 
matches and have a yard stick with which to measure your progress. 

Now go to the junk yard and get a piece of boiler steel one 
quarter inch thick. Don’t be too skimpy on the size. I did once and 
missed the plate but scored a bullseye on five jars of blackberry 
jam and wound up in a crock of pig’s feet. Put up the plate so 
that it slants downward at an angle of 45 degrees. Put a box of 
sand under it to catch the bullet splash. Now put a light on an 
*xtension cord with something to act as a light reflector and you're 
ts up for business. Stay as near to the standard sized target as 
rtd Tange will allow. Most any sporting goods store has targets 

can get them for you. They are quite inexpensive. 


Now in regards to rifles, since we’re not trying to make a cham- 
pion in three easy lessons, I’m going to group them in two general 
classes. 

Class One comprises rifles using the .22 cal. long rifle cartridge, 
rim fire, having modern sights adjustable to not less than a half 
minute of angle. Full size modern stocks with sling swivels and 
sling also belong in this class. The front sight may be post or 
aperture, though the latter is to be preferred. The weight will run 
from eight to twelve pounds. The price range from what I have 
seen recently runs from a little better than forty dollars to as high 
as you want to go. With any of these rifles you are equipped to 
attain expert rifleman. 

Class Two includes light rifles weighing from four and a half 
to six pounds. They have sights not permitting fine adjustment 
and undersized stocks. These rifles are suitable for boys and 
general short range shooting, plinking at cans, etc. These rifles are 
lots of fun and generally inexpensive to buy. Cost—about fifteen 
dollars up. However, they will not take you far down the road 
to expert rifleman. 

In this space I cannot go beyond generalities. If you want more, 
write in and I'll be glad to go into it deeper. Now, let’s start 
shooting. Lay right down on your tummy. That’s what I said. 
No Natty Bumpo stuff for you. The first thing you have to learn is 
to hold steady. The second thing is to squeeze the trigger. The 
third thing is to do both at the same time. Until you can do this, 
the sights are not much good to you. So it’s groups we are after 
and the prone position is the fastest way to get them. 

Here’s the position. Adjust the sling so it is well up on your 
arm and fairly tight. Half face to right of target; then lie down 
on your stomach, placing the body and elbows at an angle of 45 
degrees to the target. Never head on. Legs spread well apart, 
hugging the ground closely. The left elbow (if right handed) 
should be at a point nearly under the rifle. Let the forearm of 
the rifle rest well down in the palm of your hand; don’t grip it 
with the fingers. Then relax. You'll be uncomfortable enough 
till you get used to it. A week at half an hour a day should see 
you holding fairly steady. 

When you can average 90 or better, take up the sitting position 
which is quite useful in the woods. When you are averaging 85 
or better, then you can take up the off-hand position. By this 
time you have learned to hold and squeeze. You have learned to 
adjust your sights and are ready for the most difficult of all posi- 
tions. 

What is good off hand shooting? When you can average 80 or 
better, you’ve not only put in a lot of conscientious work but you’re 
more or less gifted in coordination. Moreover, your shirt tail, 
barring downright misfortune, should remain intact. 











BLACKCAT—from Page 17 


At last. after a long and circling chase, 
the blackeat overtook the marten at the foot 


§ an enormous white pine. With a snarl 


and a lightning-like snap the marten tried 

ra } ] 
for the favorite throat-hold of the weasel 
folk He was battling, however, with one 


immeasurably: more 
With a little bob the 
blackcat slipped the lead of his adversary, 
and the flashing teeth of the marten closed 
ynly on the loose tough skin of the fisher’s 
shoulder. Before he could strike again the 
blackcat had the smaller animal clutched in 
his claws, with no play to parry the counter- 
thrust of the black muzzle. In another 
second, the life of the marten passed out 
under the fierce jaws of the fisher. 


quite as quick and 
powerful than himself 


His first blood-thirst slaked, the ranging 
blackcat came upon the fresh tracks of a 
snow-shoe rabbit in the soft snow. 

The blackcat settled doggedly down to the 
chase. Although far slower in a straightway 
run than either the hare or the fox, it can 
and will run down either in a long chase, 
although it may take a day to do it. Tonight 
the chase came to a sudden and unexpected 
end. The hare described a great circle nearly 
half a mile in diameter, at full speed, and 
then, whiter than the snow itself, squatted 
down to watch his back trail and determine 
whether his pursuer was really intending 
to follow him to a finish. Before long, the 
squatting hare saw a black form on the other 
side of the circle, with humped back looping 
its way along. At such a sight the smaller 
cottontail rabbit would have run a short 
distance, and would then have crouched in 
the snow, squealing in fear of its approach- 
ing death. The hare is made of sterner stuff. 
Moreover, this one was a patriarch fully 
seven years old—a great age for any hare 
to have accomplished in a world full of foes. 

Wabasso, as Hiawatha named him, had 
not attained to this length of years without 
encountering blackcats. In some unknown 
way, probably by a happy accident, he had 
learned the one defense which a hare may 
interpose to the attack of a fisher, and live. 
Reaching full speed almost immediately, he 
cleared the snow in ten-foot bounds, four to 
the second, while the wide, hairy snow- 
shoes, which nature fits to his white feet 
every winter, kept him from sinking much 
below the surface. 

The keen eyes of the blackcat caught sight 
of the hare’s first bound in spite of his pro- 
tective coloration, and he at once cut cross 
the diameter of the circle. In spite of this 
short cut, the hare reached the bank of an 
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open river many yards ahead. Well out in 
the midst of the rushing icy water lay a 
sand bar, now covered with snow. To the 
blackeat’s amazement and disgust, and con- 
trary to every tradition of the chase, this 
hare plunged 
perate bound fully ten feet out into the icy 
water. Wabasso was no swimmer, and had 
evidently elected to travel by water in the 
same way which he had found successful 
by land. Kicking mightily with his hind 
legs he hopped his way through the water, 
raising himself bodily at every kick, only to 
sink back until but the top of his white nose 
showed. Nevertheless, in a wonderfully short 


unconventional with a des- 


time he had won his way through the wan 
water, and lay panting and safe on the sand 
bank. If pursued, he could take to the 
water again and hop his way to either shore, 
along which he could run and take to the 
water whenever it was necessary. 

Tonight, no such tactics were needed. The 
fisher, in spite of his name, hates water. He 
can swim, clumsily, in 
the summer time. As for leaping into a 
raging torrent of ice-cold water—it was not 


albeit slowly and 


to be considered. The blackcat raced up 
and down the bank furiously, and not until 
convinced that the rabbit was on that snow 
bank for the night, did he give up the hunt 
and go bounding along the bank of the river 
after other and easier prey. For the first 
time that night the mildness of his face was 
marred by a snarling curl of the lips, show- 
ing the full set of cruel fighting teeth with 
which every 
equipped. 


weasel, large or small, is 

As the blackcat followed the line of the 
river, his sharp ear caught a steady and 
monotonous sound, like someone using a 
peculiarly dull saw. Around a bend the 
still water was frozen. Against the side of 
the bank an empty pork-keg had drifted 
down from some lumberman’s camp, and 
frozen into the ice. In front of the shat- 
tered keg crouched a large, blackish, hairy 
animal, gnawing as if paid by the hour. It 


w We — 
Early reports indicate a 1949 bear kill of about 400. Here is a Pennsylvania bruin 
bagged by Dr. A. B. Cimochowski, Forest City, on the first day of the season last year. 
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was none other than the Canada porcupine— 
“Old Man Quillpig,” as he is called by the 
lumberjacks, who hate him because he 
gnaws to sawdust every scrap of wood that 
has ever touched salt. The porcupine saw 
the blackcat, but never ceased gnawing, 
Many and many an animal has _ thought 
that he could kill sluggish, stupid Quillpig. 
The wolf, the lynx, the panther, and the 
wildeat all have tried—and died. So, to- 
night, the porcupine kept on with his gnaw- 
ing, under the star-shine, convinced that no 
animal that lived could solve his defense. 
But the blackcat is one of two animals 


which have no fear of the quillpig. Black- 
bear is the other. With its swift, sinuous 
gait, the pekan came closer, whereupon 


Quillpig unwillingly stopped his sawing and 
thrust his head under the broken, frozen 
staves of the barrel. His belly hugged the 
ground, and in an instant he seemed to 
swell to double his normal size as he erected 
his quills and lashed this way and that with 
his spiked tail. Pure white, with dark tips, 
the quills were thickly barbed down to the 
extreme point, which is smooth and keen. 
The barbs are envenomed, and wherever 
they touch living flesh cause it to rankle, 
swell, and fester for all save the pekan, whose 
flesh is immune to the virus. 

Tonight, the blackcat wasted no time. Dis- 
regarding the bristling quills and the lash- 
ing tail, the crafty weasel suddenly inserted 
a quick paw beneath the gnawer, and with 
a tremendous jerk tipped him over on his 
bristling back. Before the quillpig could 
right himself, the fisher had torn open his 
unguarded belly, and proceeded to eat the 
shivering, flabby meat as if from the shell 
of an oyster, or to be more accurate, a 
sea urchin. 

As the pekan ate and ate, the stars began 
to dim in the blue-black sky, and a faint 
flush in the east announced the end of his 
hunting day. With a farewell mouthful, 
he started back through the snow for his 
hollow tree. 
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A RETRIEVING LESSON—from Page 19 


in front of the dog, command to “Fetch” and at the same time 
exert a little pressure on the check cord in a forward direction 
thus helping him move toward the object. Continue this until he 
will step forward promptly and grasp the cob when he is ordered 
to “Fetch.” 


At an early stage of his training he may be reluctant to release 
the corn cob. Do not pull it from him by force. Simply take hold 
of it, command, “Give” and if he refuses press his lips against his 
teeth or step on his front toes. Apply only enough pressure to 
make him open his mouth. After a few times he will surrender it 
when you give the order. 

Next the dog must be taught to pick up the corn cob from the 
ground. This can be easily accomplished by lowering it a few 
inches at a time and giving the same orders as before. When he 
becomes familiar with these new lessons, and has mastered them, 
the cob may be tossed a few feet in front of him, and ordered to 
“Fetch.” If he hesitates to move forward give him a jerk with 
the check cord and repeat the order. Continue this until he will 
retrieve the object reliably and promptly without the use of the 
collar. Make sure he delivers it back to you every time he 
retrieves. 

Now he is ready to work on a dead bird. If he shows a tendency 
to be hard mouthed, tie a few nails around the bird. He will not 
press when the metal touches his teeth. When he shows that he 
can carry it lightly, remove the nails, and reward him for his 
performance. 

After you feel he is thoroughly force broken, continue the les- 
sons for many weeks so that his training will be so imprinted upon 
his memory that disobedience or shirking will never enter his mind. 


LIVING FENCE—from Page 5 


favorable temperature and aeration conditions for the rose root 
system. Incidentally, fall planting—or winter planting, if the soil 
is open—will gain a half year’s growth over planting a fence the 
following spring. Pruning the seedlings roots to an eight-inch 
length and cutting the tips back to three or four inches is a factor 
in rapid and effective planting and makes for a well-balanced plant. 

Recently devised tree planting machines are being used by the 
Illinois Department of Conservation and commercial planters in 
Illinois for rapid fence planting; while in Missouri planting in a 
plow furrow, closing with another furrow and firming with the 
tractor wheel is a popular planting method. 

While planting a multiflora fence is simple enough, just as 
planting a field of corn is simple, it is as futile to neglect proper 
land preparation, planting and cultivation with one as with the 
other. Intense, energetic Harold Terrill, game chief of the Missouri 
Conservation Commission says: “We can grow a multiflora fence 
that will turn horses and cattle at the end of three years on any 
soil type in Missouri. But on many soils a good application of 
manure plus superphosphate (or high phosphate fertilizer) must 
be applied prior to preparing a wide planting strip by plowing 


OUTDOOR KIDS—from Page 7 


to the suet, but the downy woodpeckers and_ the 
nuthatches were enjoying this fat placed there for them. 
“There’s something funny,” Jane suddenly exclaimed. 
“See that woodpecker on the soap-dish suet feeder? 
He has a red spot on his head. Now look at the downy 
on that piece of suet tied to the spruce. He doesn’t have 
a red spot. I wonder why,” Jane mused. 

“That’s an easy one,” her brother told her. “The 
woodpecker in the spruce tree is not a ‘he.’ You see, 
Jane, Mrs. Downy Woodpecker does not wear the red 
Spot. Just Mr. Woodpecker. And that’s true of downy’s 
'§ Cousin, the hairy woodpecker, too.” 

‘Oh, look at those two song sparrows fighting on the 
feeding log,” Jane cried, interrupting Billy’s explanation 
of woodpeckers. 


You'd better look again,” Billy answered. “The one 





j ee 
Hal Harrison Photo. 
Portrait of a Champion, Sam L’s Skyhigh, Grand National Grouse Dog 
Champion, the highest honor that can be won by a bird dog in ruffed 
grouse competition. Handled by Larry Tuttle, Johnsonburg, “Jim,” as 
the champion is called, defeated 32 of the country’s best grouse dogs 
in November and became the third Pennsylvania dog in history to cop 
top honors in this field trial classic. 


deep and harrowing. After the seedlings are planted, on tight or 
droughty soils, a heavy mulch over the planting strip is a must.” 

Commercial nurseries, which have long grown multiflora roses by 
the millions as understock for garden roses, are in a position to 
rapidly meet demands for fence-planting stock. In fact, some 
nurseries are already specializing in this field. The Soil Conserva- 
tion Service figures that, at current commercial prices, the cost 
of establishing a 100-rod multiflora fence with plants spaced one 
foot apart is $105.85. 

Some care must be used in procuring planting stock. Multiflora 
rose is a species of great variability. It comes thornless and 
thorny; upright, spreading and even trailing. Some types are 
more vigorous than others. For fences, it is essential to select a 
thorny, vigorous type, upright but with branches recurving to 
form a dense growth from the ground up. 

There are numerous locations where the multiflora rose fence 
isn’t practical, just as there are numerous others where it is 
Farmers and soil conservationists are rapidly finding the places 
where it is most useful. This vigorous stand-by of the floral 
industry has definitely jumped the garden wall and bids fair to 
assume a significant role in the land pattern of American farms. 


on the right is not a song sparrow.” 

“Gee, that’s right,” Jane admitted. “It has only that 
one big spot on its breast. It’s a tree sparrow. I just 
looked at the streaked breast of the other bird and thought 
they were alike.” 

The children continued to watch the birds for some- 
time. They had placed their feeding stations in the yard 
early in the fall and the birds had learned where they 
always could find food. Cracked corn, scratch feed, 
sunflower seeds, table scraps and suet were offered 
continually, and when the big snows finally came, that 
yard was alive with winter birds of all kinds. 

“We're lucky, Billy, we have the birds in our yard 
all year ’round,” Jane cried as the youngsters left the 
window and started to dress for other fun in the snow 
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LICENSES AND PERMITS 


There is a constant demand for informa- 
tion concerning hunting licenses and the 
various kinds of special licenses and permits 
issued by the Game Commission. So often 
it is necessary to search through the Game 
Law for this information. It is not always 
clear where to obtain these licenses and 
permits nor their cost. We are publishing 
below a compilation of the most common 
ones authorized under the Game Law. 

Through the courtesy of the Fish Com- 
mission we are also giving a list of the most 
common licenses authorized by the Fish Law. 

Service men and disabled veterans have 
been given special consideration by the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania in being issued 
hunting and fishing licenses. 


Certain special permits may be issued at 
the discretion of the Game Commission 
under various conditions and limitations. 


Further details concerning any of the 
licenses or permits may be secured from 
either the Game Law or the Fish Law of 
Pennsylvania. 


BARE FACTS—from Page 6 


this has been proven as I’ve seen many 
hibernating females in the den with the 
young of the previous year, but in no in- 
stance have I ever seen a female in a den 
with her old cubs and newborn young. 
Bears during hibernation, are in a heavy 
stupor but they do sense what’s going on 
around them. In many cases if disturbed 
or molested, they will leave their den even 
in the dead of winter and under similar 
‘ireumstances the female will desert her 
newborn young. 

One day late in January, I was going 
through some heavy timber, on a mountain- 
top and upon giancing to my left, I saw the 
outline of a bear’s head. I figured that it 
had been disturbed by my approach so I 
backed away carefully and the next day re- 
turned to the scene where I found a huge 
bear hibernating in a pile of leaves. On this 
visit and on_ several subsequent visits, 
although I went quietly and in rubber pacs, 
the bear was always awake and watching 
me carefully as I could see the glint of light 
in its eyes. 

On another occasion late in winter while 
running a trapline for bobcats on a moun- 
tain ridge, I jumped from one snow covered 
boulder to another and when I landed I 
heard a low growl behind me. There under 
one of the boulders was a female bear, very 
much awake, watching me and growling 
deep in her throat. Evidently, when I 
jumped, I kicked some snow down on her 
and she was simply letting me understand 
I should be more careful; later, I saw two 
cubs in the den with her and they were 
from the previous year’s litter. 

Possibly the most interesting of all our 
wild animals, the bear, has been doing well 
in Pennsylvania. Short seasons and careful 
management has made the animal quite com- 
mon again. His tendency to raid beehives 
and occasionally kill sheep and cattle has 
made a black mark against him but good 
or bad he always gets lots of attention and 
remains a grand trophy for the sportsman. 
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HUNTING LICENSE AND MISCELLANEOUS 
LICENSE, PERMIT AND TAG FEES 


Kind: Cost: 


Resident Hunting License .......... ovea Oa 


Resident Hunting License (Resident disabled 
veteran of any war—with service incurred 


loss or loss of use of one or more limbs .. Free 
Resident Hunting License (for duration of 
World War II, may be issued to any per- 
son now in armed forces as fellows: (1) 
bona fide resident of Pennsylvania; and 
(2) residents of any State officially sta- 
tioned within the Commonwealth thirty or 
more days next preceding his application) Free 
Non-resident Hunting License (does not in- 
ere 20.00 
Non-resident Trapping License (does not 
we rr a 25.00 
Alien Non-resident Hunting License (trap- 
ee RINIENNNTO Do ER UES ees kes. oe eS 20.00 
Replacement of Lost License and Tag (re- 
quired when either the license or tag, or 
RPO MOG) ono sins oksae cca ance bess aes 1.00 
Antlerless Deer Permit (issued only when 
the Commission declares an open season 
for killing antlerless deer under permit 
to restrict number of hunters) .......... 1.00 
Archery Permit (required for special archery 
REEVE AMM): sisi ds susan iad ackedanecc 2.00 
Ferret Breeder’s or Dealer’s Permit ...... 25.00 
Ferrett Possession Permits ................ 5.00 
(for each ferret) 
Fur Dealer's Permit (Non-resident) ...... 100.00 
Fur Dealer’s Permit (Resident) .......... 10.00 


Fur Dealer's Employes’ Permit (Resident) 5.00 


Pur Farming Permit .................... 5.00 
Game Propagation Permit ................ 5.00 
Metal seal to tag imported game for sale, 
excepting deer or rabbits (1 attached to 
IN sa ae i 05 
a (each) 
Permits for Field Trials (not to exceed 5 
GOMMNCUNETS APE) osc c ic cccccessveccccvecs 5.00 
(each trial) 
Permits for Fox Hunting Clubs ........... 50.00 
Permit for Retriever Trial ................ 10.00 


(for each day) 
Permit to possess flesh of game animal or 
bird for additional period not exceeding 6 
months beyond legal 60-day limit ........ 1.00 


Permit to possess pelts and have a protected 
bird or animal mounted .................. 1.00 
(if accidentally killed) 


Where Obtainable in Pennsylvanig: 

Dept. of Revenue, Misc. License See. 
tion, Harrisburg 

County Treasurers 

Issuing Agents throughout Penna. 


County Treasurers 


County Treasurers 


Dept. of Revenue, Misc. License Sec- 
tion, Harrisburg 
County Treasurers 


Bounty Claims Section, Game Com- 
mission, Harrisburg 


Dept. of Revenue, Misc. License Sec- 
tion, Harrisburg 


Dept. of Revenue, Misc. License Sec- 
tion, Harrisburg, or agent who is- 
sued original license. 


Game Commission, Harrisburg 


Game Commission, Harrisburg, or 
Wildlife Conservation Division Of- 
fices (Field). 

Wildlife Conservation Division 
Offices (Field). 

Wildlife Conservation Division 
Offices (Field). 

Wildlife Conservation Division 
Offices (Field). 

Wildlife Conservation Division 
Offices (Field). 

Wildlife Conservation Division 
Offices (Field). 

Wildlife Conservation Division 
Offices (Field). 

Wildlife Conservation Division 
Offices (Field). 


Wildlife Conservation Division 
Offices (Field). 


Wildlife Conservation Division 
Offices (Field). 

Wildlife Conservation Division 
Offices (Field). 

Wildlife Conservation Division 
Offices (Field). 


Game Commission, Harrisburg; Wild- 
life Conservation Division Offices 
(Field); or District Game Protectors. 


Wildlife Conservation Division 
Offices (Field). 
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HUNTING LICENSE AND MISCELLANEOUS 
LICENSE, PERMIT AND TAG FEES 


Permit to ship trophies to taxidermists out- 
side of Pennsylvania, for tanning or mount- 


ing, and return to owner ................ Free 
Raccoon Possession Permit ................ Free 
Regulated Shooting Grounds Permit ...... 25.00 


(For first 100 acres) 
(For each additional 100 acres 5.00 


Roadside Menagerie Permit ............... 5.00 
Scientific and Museum Collecting Permit .. 5.00 
Special Dog Training Area Permit: . .06ss4s 10.00 
fees for beaver hides ........csscccccsaes 10 
(each) 
Tags for shipping raw furs to fur dealers of 
RU GICRRRIS ena ae kwines Siine ce Etat ea btw 25 
(each) 
Mawidermy ONAN eis ses diccdials Visi ieee spalaierne 25.00 


Wildlife Conservation Division 
Offices (Field). 

Wildlife Conservation Division 
Offices (Field). 

Wildlife Conservation Division 
Offices (Field). 


Wildlife Conservation Division 
Offices (Field). 
Game Commission, Harrisburg 
Wildlife Conservation Division 
Offices (Field). 
Wildlife Conservation Division Offices 
(Field), or District Game Protectors. 


Game Commission, Harrisburg; Wild- 
life Conservation Division Offices 
(Field), or District Game Protectors. 

Wildlife Conservation Division 
Offices (Field). 


FISHING AND MOTORBOAT LICENSE FEES 


(Information furnished through the courtesy 


of Pennsylvania 


Fish Commission, 


Harrisburg, Pa.) 


Kind: Cost: 
Resident Fishing License ...... ........... $ 2.00 
(plus 10c agent’s fee) 


Resident Fishing License (Resident disabled 
veteran of any war, with service-incurred 
loss or loss of use of one or more limbs, 
or totally blind) 

Resident Fishing License (For duration of 
World War II, may be issued to any per- 
son now in armed forces as follows: (1) 
bona fide residents of Pennsylvania; and 
(2) residents of any state in service within 
the Commonwealth sixty days next pre- 
ceding his’ application) «.. 2... ..<0s0se0 Free 

Non-resident Fishing License ......... Reciprocal 

but not less than $2.50, plus 
10c issuing agent’s fee. 

Non-resident Fishing License (May be issued 
to any person from another state serv- 
ing in the armed forces during any part 
of the war in which the United States is 
now engaged—World War II—and who is 
being hospitalized, or is in a convalescent 


Free 


camp within the Commonwealth) ........ Free 
Tourist Fishing License (Valid for 5 con- 
sinc, A OO CCT aT ee 2.00 


(plus 10c agent’s fee) 


Duplicate Fishing License (if original cer- 
tificate is lost or destroyed) ............. Free 
(by making affidavit) 

Duplicate Fishing Button (if original is lost 
EID inn axsucdscisescuenedaes Facsimile 

Duplicate Fishing License and Button (in 
case both are lost or destroyed) ........ 50 
(Affidavit should accompany fee) 


Artificial Propagation Licenses: 
Trout and Bass 
I ieee et a adie le 5.00 


Motorboat License 


(For each cylinder of the motor or $2.00 
for an electrically propelled boat) 


Where Obtainable in Pennsylvania: 

Dept. of Revenue, Misc. License Sec- 
tion, Harrisburg; County Treasurers; 
or Issuing Agents throughout Penn- 
sylvania. 


County Treasurers. 


County Treasurers. 

Dept. of Revenue, Misc. License Sec- 
tion, Harrisburg; or County Treas- 
urers. 


County Treasurers 


Dept. of Revenue, Misc. License Sec- 
tion, Harrisburg; or County Treas- 
urers. 


Dept. of Revenue, Misc. License Sec- 
tion, Harrisburg; or County Treas- 
urers. 

can be made by licensee. 


Dept. of Revenue, Misc. License Sec- 
tion, Harrisburg; County  Treas- 
urers; or any authorized Issuing 
Agent in Pennsylvania. 


Fish Commission, Harrisburg 
Fish Commission, Harrisburg 
Fish Commission, Harrisburg 


Dept. of Revenue, Mise. License Sec- 
tion, Harrisburg. 
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THE MUSKRAT—from Page 3 


The exception mentioned above is the 
round-tailed muskrat (Neofiber alleni) and 
its discovery in 1884 was one of the aston- 
ishing events in modern natural history. Less 
than half as big as the common muskrat and 
confined to southern Georgia and the Indian 
River district of Florida, it has a round, 
rat-like tail and looks like an overgrown, 
dark brown field mouse. Dr. Francis Harper 
estimated that the Okifinokee Swamp, alone, 
contained at least 10,000 round tails. How 
such a locally abundant animal could escape 
naturalists’ identification for so long is amaz- 
ing. 

Pennsylvania’s intelligent trapping laws 
efficiently carry out the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture’s advice to trappers: “The 
muskrat pelt taken in October and Novem- 
ber is worth hardly half as much as if 
trapped in February. Trappers are often 
careless of their own interests, and, in their 
eagerness to forestall competitors, take the 
field far too early. Muskrats within 
the United States should not be trapped be- 
fore December 15; and while the fur is still 
prime in the latter part of March, the breed- 
ing season is then on, and continued trap- 
ping would greatly limit the number of 
animals for the next season . .” Pennsyl- 
vania’s legal muskrat season runs from Jan- 
uary 1 to February 1. 

Floods and a severe drought in 1946 were 
destructive to the muskrat population in 
Pennsylvania and their numbers remained 
somewhat depleted through 1947. Last June 
the Pennsylvania Trappers’ Association, at 
their 12th annual meeting at Big Spring 
Park, “voiced concern over the decrease in 
the muskrat population and _ considerable 
thought was given toward recommending a 
closed season on this valuable fur bearer.” 


—— 


Porcupines have been known to nibble on 
dynamite for the small amount of salt it 
contains. 


The purple finch is not at all purple. The 
male is of an old-rose color and the female 
has the general sparrow-like appearance. 


Muskrats (marsh hares in Louisiana) pre- 
fer swimming to walking. 


‘Tin Winning 
Because of You" 


JOIN 
THE MARCH OF 
DIMES 


The Notional Foundation for Infantile Poralysts 


ANKLUN 0 ROOSEVELT teunder 











GAME NEWS 


GAME LAW VIOLATIONS 


(All persons listed by county of residence, regardless of county in which violations occurred). 


Cases Settled During the Month of October 1949 


ADAMS—S$260 

Hertz, Charles Anthony, Rt. No. 1, New Oxford Attemptin 
kill wild duck in close season 

Lawrence, Burnell Francis, Rt. No. 1, New Oxford Killing wood 
duck in close season 

Prosser, Raymond Junior, R. D. No. 1, 
ithout resident license 


York Springs Huntin 





Shindledecker, Charles, R. D. No. 1, Orrtanna Possession of deer 
illegally taken : 

Shindledecker, Glenn M., R. D. No. 1, Orrtanna Aiding in con- 
cealing deer illegally taken 

ALLEGHENY—$495 

Altman, Charles Howard, Box 111, R. D. No. 3, Gibsonia. Attempt- 
ing to kill ringneck pheasant in close season 

Asperger, Catherine, R. D. No. 1, Baden Dumping rubbish on 


I r 
State Game Land 

Bruno, August, Indianola 
season 

Campbell, Robert, Presto Assisting to kill a raccoon in close 

Hunting without resident license 

Choka, John Steven, 1417 Fleming Ave Pittock Possessing un- 
loaded rifie not securely wrapped in vehicle in motion alons 
highway between 5 P. M. and 7 A. M 

Durish, Joseph Henry, 2700 Crosby Ave., 
groundhogs in close season 

Filoviat, John, R. D. No. 1, Finleyville 


season 


Possessing ringneck pheasant in close 


season; 


Pittsburgh 16. Hunting 


Possessing rabbit in close 


William Santo, 11709 Beech St., Turtle Creek 

unloaded rifle not securely wrapped in vehicle in motion along 

highway between 5 P. M. and 7 A. } 

Grippo, Daniel Mark, 1216 Brighton Road, Pittsburgh 12 

dog while carrying a rifle . ; 

inson, William Elbert, Box 57, Hickman Killing a raccoon 
in closed season; Transporting a raccoon killed in «lose season 

LaGorga, James Joseph, 630 Airbrake Ave., Wilmerding. Trainings 
a dog on game while carrying shotgun 

Lee, Ray Edward, 334 Third St., Pitcairn 
ing license to another - . . 

Mathews, Charles Raymond, 507 Alpine St., 
ing dog while carrying shotgun 

McCutcheon. Daune Merlin, 708 Hiland Ave., Coraopolis. Possess- 
ing loaded rifle in vehicle standing along highway 

Miller, Herman Thadeous, 1855 Montour St., Coraopolis Pos- 
sessing unloaded shotgun not securely wrepped in vehicle in 

ion on highway between 5 P. M. and 7 A 

Mooney, Lawrence Aloysius, R. D. No. 3, Coraopolis Hunting 
without resident license: Hunting groundhogs in close season 
Hunting groundhogs with an auto-loading rifle 

Swift, Thomas Cloude, 1400 Strawn Ave., New Kensington. Hunt- 

without resident license and killing male ringneck pheasant 

in close season : : a : 

Szostak, Matthew, 39 Kenmore Ave., Pittsburgh 21 
ringneck pheasant in close season 

Ward, Kelly, 965 Grant St., Monessen 
training dogs a Sec dors ah ; 

Young, George Edward, 2728 Banksville Rd., Pittsburgh 16. Kill- 
ing a ringneck pheasant in close season; Killing a ringneck 
pheasant from an automobile 


Gentile Possessing 
u 
Training 


a 
»} 


Lending resident hunt- 


Pittsburgh 12 


mot 


Killing male 


Carrying a rifle while 


ARMSTRONG—$125 


Benigni, Daniel Carl, Box 44, Cadogan Possessing unloaded rifle 
I securely wrapped in vehicle in motion on highway between 

5 P. M. and 7 A.M : 

Smith, Harry Gene, R. D. No. 4, New Bethlehem Attempting to 
kill ringneck pheasant in close season; Attempting to kill samé 
from automobile : : ; 

Alex Mitchell, Box 153, Cadogan 











Varhola, Possessine unloaded 
rifle not securely wrapped in vehicle in motion on highway be- 
tween 5 P. M. and 7 A. M 

Varner. Ercil Leslie, Worthington 
vehicle in motion along highway 


Possessing loaded shotgun in 


BEAVER—$100.00 


D’Eramo, Ernest, 520 River Avenue, West Aliquippa 
rabbit taken in close season - 
Leport, George Dilmer, R. D. No. 1, 
birds without license prices ; 
Perriello, Antonio, 107 Edgewood St., Aliquippa. Hunting without 
resident license; Possessing a squirrel in close season 
Plutko, Joseph George, R. D. No. 3, Monaca Training a dog 
while carrying a shotgun rey se 
i Clement Joseph, Box 63, Racine 
me while carrying shotgun ..................... Shy: 
Rodgers, Thomas Ellis, Mounted Route No. 7, Ellwood City 
Training dogs on game while carrying a shotgun 
Robert Anthony, Box 731, Ellwood City 
in possession of a shotgun 


Possessing 


Industrv Hunting for wild 


Training dogs on 





Training dog 





BEDFORD—$220 

Kushtoss, Louis, R. D. No. 2, Hopewell. 
rels taken in close season <ehebat sins che sews s 

Swope, William, R. D., Six Mile Run. 
ferring with State Officer in performance of his duty and re- 
sisting arrest ; ee ; 


Possessing 12 grey squir- 
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10.00 
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10.00 


120.00 


100.00 


BERKS—$375 
ApsokKard1 
nart 


MTS O1 





Stelios G., R. D. No. 1, Sinking Springs Possessing 
I 2 female ringneck pheasants in close season . 
Hartman, Leonard John, R. D. No. 1, Kempton Failure to tag 





trap : ; ° 
Hertzog, W‘lliam Clayton, R. D. No. 1, Reading Hunting water- 





fowl with unplugged shotgun 
Keller, William Henry, 322 W. Green St., 
out resident license : 
LaFollette, Leonard Leo, R. No. 1, 
another F ; ; ere re 
Laucks, Jr., Wilson Charles, Box 609, R. D. No. 2, Reading. T 
ing dog on game while carrying shotgun als ie rs sale See 
Matthew, Clayton William, R. D. No Fleetwood Shooting at 
wild waterfowl, a duck, prior to the opening shooting hours 
Mayopoulos, Ray Beach, 717 N. 10th St., Reading. Failure to dis- 
play license tag while hunting ata : oo ie 
Renninger, William Shaffer, R. D. No. 1, Robesonia Attempting 
to collect bounty on animal upon which no bounty is authorized 
Riggi, Salvatore, 426 W. Greenwich St., Reading. Shooting within 
150 yards of an occupied building .......... ere 
Skoufalos, George, 2135 Fairview St., West Lawn Possessing five 
male and one female ringneck pheasant in close season ane 
Stufflet, Robert Edwin, Blandon Killing a wild duck after the 
closing hour for hunting Migratory Waterfc wl : sina 


Reading. Hunting with- 


Bernville. Molesting trap of 





rain- 


BLAIR—S$140 


Doaison, Donald William, 867—l17th St., 
out a resident license .. ‘ assess sew hina 

Houck, Carl M., State Hospital, Hollidaysburg Hunting without 
a resident license ; ‘ : Tere re 

Michaels, Chester J., 318 E. 10th St., Tyrone 
ing in killing of two raccoons eee 

Varner, George Harvey, R. D. No. 1, Tyrone 
ing in the killing of two raccoons 


Altoona Hunting with- 


Aiding and assist- 


Aiding and assist- 


BRADFORD—S$135 

Baker, Willis Arvine, R 
before opening hour ; ee ; : ca ; . 

Bluhm, Gerald Henry, R. D. No. 6, Towanda Hunting without 
securing a resident license; Possession of deer in close season 


D. No. 2, Gillett Hunting wild ducks 


BUCKS—$55 

Amadio, Carlo, 327 Washington St., 
tween 4:14 P. M. and 5:45 A. M pirate cats 

Amadio, Dominic Vincent, 327 Washington St., 
ame between 4:14 P. M. and 5:45 A. M...... Riel erecead :s acs 

Spencer, Albert Lee, 7th Ave. & York Rd., R. D. No. 1, Hatboro 
Hunting ducks prior to opening hour first day patie . 

White, Jr., Franklin, Chalfont Hunting ducks with unplugged 


Ge oe aac Mee SOG ea heres whe s OAGeG hae Se ea cUabeN ea cneebeaeee 


Bristol Hunting game be- 


Bristol Hunting 


CAMBRIA—S145 


Biondo, John, Vintondale. Killing a protected bird .. ose 
Dyson, George, 1025 Davis St., Nanty Glo. Hunting migratory 
bird with shotgun containing more than 3 shells 
Henry, Boyd Ager, 313 High St., Ebensburg. 
rifle in vehicle in motion on highway ..... asa 
Kimball, Jack William, 312 E. High St., Ebensburg 
loaded rifle in vehicle in motion on highway Oe eter 
Roles, Lloyd Lynus, 205 Dishong Road, Johnstown. Hunting game 
on Sunday; Possessing two grey squirrels in close season ....... 
Ure, Lewis Steve, Vintondalie. Huntinz ducks after closing hour 


Possessing loaded 


Possessing 


CAMERON—$325 

Griffith, Charles Lester, R. D. No. 1 
of deer in close season ..... pai 

Housler, Kenneth Wells, R. D. No. 1, Emporium 
of deer taken in close season . eee ea 

Moat, Jr., Albert Clifford, R. D., Driftwood 
deer taken in close season ; 

Reid, Donald James, Morris Run 
securely wrapped in vehicle, in motion along highway be- 
tween 5 P. M. and 7 A. M see 


Emporium. Possessing parts 


CARBON—$125 

Gray, Hamilton Dean, 232 Fourth St., Weatherly Fishing from 
a boat on Brady’s Lake after September 30th ..... ee rer 

Hendricks, Jacob, 304 Fourth St., Weatherly. Fishing from 4 
boat on Brady's Lake after September 30th ..... 


Leppler, John Hable. 237 Carbon St., Weatherly 
a boat on Brady's Lake after September 30th .... 

Miller, George Edward, 139 Carbon St., Weatherly 
boat on Brady’s Lake after September 30th . 
Shiffert, John Henry, 3 Railroad St., Lehighton 
neck pheasant in close season 


Fishing from 
i Killing ring- 
CENTRE—$745 


Bean, Daniel, Gen. Del., Philipsburg. Possessing parts of doe deer 


taken in close season PO OR ee eee I eT Oe re ee sec e nsec as 
Biddle, Edward, Jr., Bellefonte, R. D. No. 3. Attempting to kill 
ne ae eee er ere errr Ty rrr hay 


Biddle, William Lyle, Bellefonte, R. D. No. 3. Attempting to kill 
deer in close season : es SSG ebearsaeekes SOeeee 


JANUARY 
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1950 


Fourspring Neal Bruce, Lemont. Hunting without resident license 
Park, John Thomas, Snow Shoe. Attempting to kill deer during 


close SCASOT ..scccecece Fe ee eee eee cece Steerer eee eeeee eres erens * 
Rossman, Bruce Irvin, Millheim. Shooting upon lands of public 
DATK cece cece ect e cece eee cca e teense ses es sees scseessscsrsssecenes 
sester, Joseph John, Snow Shoe. Attempting to kill deer during 


the close SCASON ........... sees ee eeee poe e seer ececcsecceeeececcces 
stover, Wilmer Eugene, Millheim. Killing three wild turkeys 
in close season; Shooting upon lanas of a public park ........ 
Vicard, James Arthur, R. D. No. 1, Philipsburg Possessing parts 
‘of deer taken in close season ...... WaT crane evalatal Cele Gre eta ocnrerons 


CHESTER—$255 
Burton, Lester Haskell, 120 W. Miner St., West Chester. Killing 
a protected RIE Se Ce cli ete eh ae eo pal teeta ane ea gan e Per eA 
clark, John Alexander, 131 E, Main St., West Chester. Killing 
atte HMURCE® AUR COMRDIND ENN so 05 dip a 1s 04 s'a/ igs sla en's €e ng ties 9 490 tesatee at 
pistefano, Fred Paul, 108 N. Wayne St., West Chester. Killing 
Bh POOUECUCE ATG! oe vais. iis 00s 6c oiese soso cncceveessecveestenecieons. 
Garver, Willard James, Wallace Ave., Downingtown. Possessing a 
loaded rifle in vehicle standing along highway waved aareiere/ se 
Harple, Granville Lewis, Glenmoore. Using illegal device to take 
CE OEE Seite Cr tier ee eee oe ne eae are ae ee 
Hurley, Elmer William, Embreeville. Using illegal device to take 
MINE cic caighA d gl tin GSS ohe ok BIN 8 1h Swi ws nels Sik Oe WG a ain ow ENR Rk 
Johnson, Rog ers, 400 Glendale Ave., Coatesville. Using an illegal 
Gevice CO. tAKC WALETIOW! 6.oc ccc cscesccccsue tee cecceese 
Malamon, Michael, R. D. No. 2, Coatesville. Possessing more than 
ote: Up LO SNe eOr ere ee ne eich oer ee arn iC 
McComsey, Leroy Everrett, R. D. No. 3, Oxford. Possessing pheas- 
i ae th ARNON RIMES © fois .s chao 41h a Ja wR Rae re a Tene as Cars aoe A Sas alka Sac etasen Ae 
Melton, Charles Alex, 212 No. Franklin St., West Chester. Killing 
a TR PS “ie gs OE eee oer errr ree ter eee 
Mowday, Sanford Bently, 35 S. 4th St., Coatesville. Possessing 
ene wood duck more than daily limit ........c.cccccewesscesaccs 
Pursel, Grant Esau, 36 Riverside, Pottstown. Hunting squirrel on 
OE OREO e ee Ie ee CO COLE IRE On ee er rere 
Reber, Frank. Leroy, Glenmoore Using illegal device to take 
RE! ots odin wikis ais mleusin as. < 0 as reer rerT cere Tre Tre ere rere 
Romig, Laverne Harvey, Glenmoore. "Using illegal device to take 
MMMM oe i cee slo asta ar atk lukas w alin GoW gin RAN SEN W4Go Olle po lars ai Re RATA ReRUa ISS 
Thomas, Lacey Jackson, 415 S. Matlack St., West Chester. Killing 
tee RRC OER UO WOME oie 6 6 vce ces ona cides hens owssoas s xis 
Thompson, Jr., Rodman Ellison, Devon. Hunting without resi- 
Re PRT ee ee Per eee eee Ce CT ee Tt ere 
Ward, Eugene Martin, Embreeville. Using illegal device to take 
hairs aks a cores wa De ah Wi a ORS es Os ow va em Lc wk Ta Soe le 
Ward, Laban Ashton, 10 Brandywine Ave., Downingtown. Using 
iewel GEvViCe GG TARO WROSTTOD! . cccesiccccvcewevewacewesveeeess 
Warmijak, John, R. D. No. 1, Downingtown. Training dog on 
WAENG WIC CULTURE GD BAOUUM os 6ccc ccc cence eecesvessiawveewes 
Wieneke, Kuhrt, R. D. No. 2, Pottstown. sensing to kill ring- 
neck pheasant during close season ................ 


CLEARFIELD—$955 
Bowman, Charles Albert, R. D., Mill Hall. Possessing deer taken 
in close season Cea Wide a AGAR ALC te Kin eon oaia ae einai wea ahaa 
Bowman, _ hard Clair, * ‘D., Mill Hall. Possessing deer taken 
Rr NN OI os carer at a Care cities ra maaan ig nar eh alahelale oly ale eee iad areata we orp 
Carter, John Alfred, 210 West 3rd St., Clearfield. Possessing un- 
loaded rifle not securely wrapped in vehicle in motion along 
menway Detween 3S 2. BE: 2nd TFT A. BE. cc cae cccscccecaeconscceens 
Edler, Karl William, Grampian Possessing unloaded rifle not 
securely wrapped in vehicle in motion on highway between 
Re OE & eS” ee eee ae ere ree Peeeiarer ele 
Gregg, Kay Ernest, Jr., Burnside. Dumping rubbish. ‘on State 
MN FEMI ies te eae a arched aes al Miu ares Malic oats Ae Spada Oem ewes 
Gross, George Lawrey, R. D., Karthaus. Possessing deer taken 
MCR UII ih ig en a cee re te is oe ee a Riek Slag 
Hagn, James Earl, Grampian. Possessing a rabbit in close season: 
__ Possessing a loaded rifle in vehicle in motion along highway 
Hagn, Jr., Lewis, Grampian. Possessing rabbit in close season; 
Possessing loaded rifle in vehicle in motion along highway .. 
Heikel, Carl Allen, R. D. No. 2, Clearfield. Possessing unloaded 
rifle not securely wrapped in vehicle in motion along high- 
Way Devwoen: S F. BE. Grid F A. BE. ccc wkcnce saniccseavesenasesececs 
Hummel, Jacob Burton, Bigler. Possessing parts of deer taken 
Bary IN, NNER hE ra nar en hbo d le and grein Sats dicted wibscie Gaal cede awaln 
Kouf, Herman Lee, Box 164, North Bend. Trapping without resi- 
EMRE chee Pe oer a itane eh re bacos as aturgihialcccten ater awa are 
Koval, Leonard William, 722 W. Front St., Clearfield. Possessing 
unloaded rifle not securely wrapped in vehicle in motion along 
highway between 5 P. M. and 7 A. M. .............cceeveceees 
Lamey, Lawrence Stephen, R. D. No. 1, Jersey Shore. Killing 
beaver eR sana MINED C SCONMRIENIE oc, « cis 's] nals Siorereys, gia sielvi aie S414 Sui srs iii ninyaais Oe 
Maines, Bruce Emanuel, Mineral Springs. Possessing unloaded 
rifle not securely wrapped in vehicle standing along highway 
between 5 P. M. and 7 A. M 
Maines, Calvin Grant, Mineral Springs Possessing unloaded 
rifle not securely wrapped in vehicle standing along highway 
_ between 5 P. M. and 7 A. M. 
segar, Bert Harvey, Grampian. Possessing a rabbit in close sea- 
anne Possessing a loaded rifle in a vehicle in motion on highway 
Shirery, George Burton, 210 Spruce St., Clearfield. Hunting with- 
aan SOME GURNEE SR Ady cles cra ahd cnn eet Cor aieng Gata ein atk 
Smith, James, R. D. No. 2, DuBois. Possessing three grouse in 
as se season; Hunting while hunting rights have been denied . 
Taylor. Thomas Lee, R. D. No. 2, Clearfield. Possessing deer taken 
In close season 


COLUMBIA—Ss65 


Busch, Wilbert John, R. D. No. 2, Catawissa Hunting without 
IN a ee ee a ere aes 


Kocher, Wilbur Don. R. D. No. 2, Benton Hunting Migratory 
= Bee SOGOU TAINO eos cig winged ce oe a indeed backe suasenes 
d an, John William, 1801 N. Market St., Berwick. Hunting 
Ucks after shooting hours ..........-....:cceccecececcucsucce, 


Ro y> 3 i 
8, Michael, 1290 Sterling Ave., Berwick. Hunting wild ducks 
alter closing hours 


CUMBERLAND—sgo 


a Arthur Eugene, Mt. Holly Springs. Killing a ee 


Gutshail, Ralph 3 ee Gt tse cee at tt tee sea es a tee ea eas 
shooting mt ames, R. D. No. 2, Newville. Hunting game after 
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Line, L. Lindsay, R. D. No. 6, Carlisle. Hunting game after shoot- 

UNE BRIS bo hab araywid rel én6/ ninerae 4 clei ehe-5 4 tenis Aad/ene a cmaee em oaee saa eeee 15.06 
Mitchell, Ralph Kenneth, R. D. No. 1, Newburg. Training dog on 

squirrels while Garryiti¢e a .22 cal. rifle: < onc ccc cccecccccsceccacs 20.00 
Mitchell, William Mark, R. D. No. 1, Newburg. Possessing one 

STAY SOWIE. TAKEN 1) CLOGS SCAGOM ....66cccccccccccuscecscceces 10.00 
White, George Richard, R. D. No. 4, Carlisle. Hunting ducks with 

ee ee = CONNIE 6.5 -atinte' a cra a ate acne. weve eralatarerirok ere-aaiemnemélajewieterd anaes 10.06 
DAUPHIN—$55 
Fisher, Jr., William Winters, Box 54, Dauphin Shooting at 

waterfowl after one hour before sumset ............ccccccseccees 15.00 
Fisher, Sr., William Winters, Box 54, Dauphin. Shooting at 

waterfowl after one hour before sunset ........ccscccccccscccece 15.06 
Wagner, John Richard, 1278 N. Oyler Road, S. 13th St., Harris- 

burg Possessing loaded shotgun in vehicle in motion along 

ROMERO (civ givarc 4 Huaad ba asia ualcla DAG eae Ued ahladueeLelncees 25.06 
DELAWARE—$205 
Arms, Frank David, R. D. No. 1, Boothwyn Hunting without 

resident license; Killing two squirrels in closed season ...... 40.00 
Bond, Norman William, 2113 Folston St., Chester. Killing a wild 

BU ee eee Tre RIA er eer Eee ee 10.0€ 
Bruni, Louis, 2007 Chichester Ave., Linwood. Failure to display 

BRCGIIGS CAM WEG DUCGI cok ic 6 ic cies cc ewe ends sweseen semen 20.0€ 
Cox, Elmer Martin, 4300 W. 9th St., Chester. Failure to display 

BUNT (CR WIEEEEEY GERIINONENOE Ss 6 os cc diac eae waccieadiaeks cuceeceadewads ser 20.06 
Kriman, Shahane Taylor, 3620 ‘Rosemont Ave., Upper Darby. 

Shooting within 150 yards of occupied building ............... 25.06 
McIntyre, Walter Joseph, 212 Spring Valley Rd., Lansdowne Park, 

Darby. Hunting ducks before opening hour first day ........ 15.0€ 
Magness, Joseph Patrick, 219 Lincoln Ave., Collingsdale. Hunt- 

BUS Nes EE CURIE, BERIURE oo. o0. 4 6. 0)u4 010s 4 abn 0's 6s ear eecabie twelew eure’ 15.00 
Magness, Raymond Flugard, 203 Staley Ave., Collingsdale. Hunt- 

BOS -OUCHS BLUCr CLOGS TOU ooo oc cic ticwedcnsesesiise was sates o 15.06 
Smith, Harry Ertis, 146 Long Lane, Upper Darby. Shooting within 

ESO YARGS: OF OCCURS TI isco c ccs cccciciwercsccesa cee ‘ 25.00 
Thompson, Paul, Ithan. Hunting without resident license 20.00 
ELK—$904 
Buhler, John Lee, 100 Grant Road, Ridgway. Attempting to take 

wild ducks with an illegal device a tat ak nee anata wie eid al atari wa 10.0 
Cristini, James, Brockport. Removing sand ‘from State Game 

RE PR FEE re ore a eee eee eee wate 25.00 
Detsch, James William, R. D. No. 2, St. Marys. Killing doe ‘deer 

in closed season; Attempting to kill a deer in close season; 

Concealing a Wear iWlemallig Milled) |. onic ccc cccceccccccescccsss 400 days 
Eckert, Clarence William, R. D. No. 2, St. Marys. Using lights 

cf motor vehicle to take game alana Maranon aac wes See a ).00 
Esordi, Victor, Brockport. Hunting woodcock with shotgun con- 

ee ere 25.00 
Feldbauer, Robert Michael, R. D. No. 2, St. Marys. Possessing 

three male deer in close season; Killing a doe deer in close 

season; Attempting to kill deer in close season; Possessing parts 

se ee SERCO CP EEOC CET CET EP Tee ....700 days 


Grunthaner, Roman Titus, R. D. No. 2, St sdueee. ’ ‘Possessing 
Tae Oe WORE Se COO CORIO io oicic hic i dap eisicccadswseas 
Hulings, Elmer G., Box 44, James City. Possessing one raccoon 
By Cae NOUNS 8G occ do wleeirew sha s0 4 eeewee esac wea a rise es ended ewer 
Luce, Harold Ray, 1525 Front St., Ridgway. Hunting without 
resident license Dea Rie Sid aiek weet & ate Wie eel ete avnlark war awG a eele's 
Malacarne, Ettore, Brandy Camp. Possessing raccoon _— in close 
season; Possessing deer taken in closed season .. 
Marche, Louis Edward, Brandy Camp. Killing deer taken in 
Cee MONE cco owas er wien vaseaa nee ea : 99.00 
Marche, Theodore, Brandy Camp. Possessing deer taken in close 
SI yt oer eet rans Sa en te ear ote cre ial asa rankcgiare paren atte aan 
Mazzaferro, Camillo Lawrence, 221 Madison St., St. ‘Marys Using 
lights of a motor vehicle to take game ................ 
Peters, Howard, Brockport. Removing sand from State Game Land 
Stauffer, Hilary Edward, 185 Neubert St., St. Marys. Hunting on 
SURO Ate (LOGE “SR ORMINEIE, NOI, occ o vic ina mange sem ae wee aie dees ay 
Wisor, Roy, Brockport. Removing sand from ‘Sti ite Game Li nds. 
Woodward, Arthur William, R. D. No. 2, Kane Killing a deer 
in close S@€ASON ......... 


FAYETTE—$210 


Bezjak, John, Box 24, Grays Landing. Failure to display license 
OR RD ea AA er ane eC nC rye eee : 
Combs, Joseph Harvey, 31 Mill St., Uniontown Failure to dis- 
play a license tag; Attempting to kill a squirrel during close 
season s Geer Werden. os SRR Aare anata ea etter aha ale Gra ; : * 
Dunay, Martin Joseph, 27 W. Coffee St., Uniontown Hunting 
without resident license. Hunting a squirrel in close season 
Fisher, Wilbur Ray, Markleysburg Hunting without resident 

license : arated Bra @ oaks a padacs er 
Jenkins, Albert Ross, ‘Markleysburg Attempting to take squirrel 
on two separate dates in close season ................. aca e 
Kollar, Bernard Charles, Box 2-B, R. D. No. 4, Uniontown Hunt- 
ing rabbits in closed season np NE pcr oe ae aiatis 
Koskanic, George Andrew, R. D. No. 2, Smithfield Failure to 
display license tag while hunting . : isovagiara oe 
Lettanzi, Attilio, Grays Landing. Failure to display a license tag 
While FUMUIME «2... cscceccce a : ‘ Sadia dacs 
Newman, Arthur Char rles, R D. ‘No. 1, Upper Middletown. Hunt- 
ing without resident license . si satay Gre mcataiors , 
Renner, Joseph Robert, 186 Downer Ave., Uniontown Hunting 
rabbits in close season ..... TS ‘ : ; 
Sexton, Arthur Junior, R. D. No. 1, Smithfield Training dogs 
Whike COTFVING SNOCEUN . 22 e i ccscecenes 


FRANKLIN—$300 


Armstrong, Edward Daniel, Hotel LaMar, Chambersburg Hunt- 
ee Re, re ene ey eee ‘ 

Baker, Kenneth, Rt. No. 1, Fayetteville Hunting wild ducks ‘in 
safety zone Se Troe ree on ks6tceueeele ae etre 

Baker, Luther, Rt. No. 1, Fayetteville. Hunting wild ducks in 
PRT Rr rerre on ry yee rer ee 

Frey, Howard Glen, “Marion. Possessing one wood ‘duck ove r ds aily 
NS Fea ci ti 6d <alaratna tack Oaias-& fal 2% Gian We Gy otal alandavoria iatavormie ata /a deiahe ia re 

Hill, Rone ld R., “Rt. No. 1, Orrtanna. Possessing loaded shotgun 
in vehicle in motion upon a public highway .............. 

Kauffman. Irvin Edward, R. D. No. 4, Waynesboro. Transporting 
deer unlawfully taken 


coerce erere ° eeeeee 


200 .0¢ 
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20.00 

125.06 
1 day 


100.0¢ 
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30 


Kline, William Varden, Rt. No. 6, Chambersburg. Hunting wild 
es ee ed eke eee A eee ebea eden aes 

Pine, Max Eugene, Rt. No. 1, St. Thomas. Possessing rifle shells 
in vehicle in motion upon a —— highway between 5 P. M 
ee ee ee ee 

Staley, Julian John, Rt. No. 2, Fayetteville. Hunting wild ducks 
in safety zone .. SURKLe ee VESTA oen Sebke bee hanes sane 
Timmons, Daniel Le hman, ‘Rt No. 1, Greencastle. Hunting wild 
Pee TTS ET TET TT TT ETT rere 

Welle Clarence Lee, Rt. No. 6, ‘Chambersburg Carrying a .22 
rifle while training dog ..... OE eee ere ee Pr ere Tee 

Widder, Vernon Clifford, Rt No. 6, Chambersburg Hunting 
wild ducks in closed season 


GREENE—$65 


Fox, Robert Glen, Mt. Morris Possessing two grey squirrels in 
ESSN GESTED ELE IEE COREE FOOTE ET OT EET TS TT TET Tee 
Fox, Walter, R. D. No. 1, Mt. Morr.s Intent to defraud a false 
Geciaration of date to collect DOUNTY .. .. 2. ccccccccsccscccccces 
Redman, James, R. D. No. 1, Waynesb irg. Hunting game on 
Sunda iy hath ob he Seiden a ae ee ae — eye rrr rT Te eT Te ye. ee ee = 
Yoney, Domenick, R. D. No. 2, Mt. Morris Training dog s on 
a Tee ee TA WRMUIEUEID nw ee ccanewccccasnepenseenesé 

HUNTINGDON—G160 

Cowan, James Milford, RD, Robertsdale Possessing shotgun in 
vehicle in motion on highway between 5 P. M. & 7 A. M. aa 
Ylaycomb, Roy James, Gen. Del., Mt Union. Possessing 5 grey 
ee Ret OS. Coe kke ehh etae ese ke Se eee e 

Gartland, Duane Hudson, Aitch. Possessing 4 grey squirrels in 
NN IR a eee eee 


Long, Harry Wilson, R. D. No. 1, He sston. 
in closed season without Boake: t 
Roher, Harry, RD, Three Springs 
rabbit in closed season 
Stahllman, Harry William, 
rabbit in closed season 


Possessing 1 live raccoon 


Possessing 


parts of cottontail 


RD, Three Springs 


Killi ng cott onta ail 


INDIANA—S$115 


Busija, Nick Steve Jr., McIntyre. Possessing male ringneck 
nr cen 2 rr CNID . n. . snob bub w'es'viee baleen swsenae 
Caylor, Bernard, Parnell, R. D. No. 1, Creekside. Possessing male 
ringneck pheasant taken in closed season; hunting without 
ee ie Ce ee CE OL 6 cL wawe bin kh anes op bbe #800 os 
Miller, Bryan, R. D. No. 1 reekside Assisting to conceal 
en i vue kbed ee ee ea ke bans end oie» 
Silveri, Walter, Box 317, Homer City. Possessing rabbit in closed 
tit cohs oh oct keds ch cah oats an sesso coven as adver bouheakenase 
Vargo, Edward, R. D. No. 2, Homer City. Possessing rabbit in 
ee i ee i a gC et cK ha bake pie eM AK Sah SSeS 

JEFFERSON—$253 
Burkett, Lorraine, William, Coolspring. Possessing unloaded rifle 
not securely vehicle in motion along highway 


2 7 in 
between 5 P. M. & A 
Dickey, Clarence Dale, 46 Richards St., 
en kc cbs ba DRA SESE DAS D SS Oe ede D 
Dusch, Thomas Vernon, Box 682, Falls Creek. Killing wood duck 
EEE ON TT TTT Tee RTE T eT TTT eee 
Grape, John Omar, Stump Creek. Possessing loaded rifie in vehicle 
in motion on highway; possessing two rabbits in closed season 
Johnson, William Ardell, R. D. No. 2, Brockway. Possessing un- 
loaded rifle not securely wrapped in vehicle in motion on high- 


Brookville. Possessing one 


2... PR oe Ss be ee ee eee 8.00—17 
Kaizer, LeRoy Edward, Stump Creek. Possessing two rabbits in 
SRE IE a eS Se a ee a ee 
Lingenfelter, Robert Eugene, Coolspring. Possessing unloaded 
rifle not securely wrapped in vehicle in motion on highway 
ow Be SOE a ee CS” ee ee er nme 
Plyler, Arnold Gennes, Knoxdale. Killing one rabbit in closed 
te eee hele cre Cline keine Aba As CKRRK AR eds MEd sab oa OS 
Siemucha, Edward, Stump Creek. Possessing 2 rabbits in closed 
SRR RE ARE Ce ae eee rey re eee ee 
Siverling, Guy Robert, R. D. No. 5, Punxsutawney. Possessing 
unloaded rifle not securely wrapped in vehicle in motion on 
Oy XE le ee a RS Se rea 
Starr, George Warren, R. D. No. 2, Brockway. Possessmg unloaded 
rife not securely wrapped in vehicle in motion on highway 
ee ee oc cca ccecedeseanseeenesbonsuceene 
Torretti, Quinto Louis, Stump Creek. Possessing loaded rifle in 
vehicle In motion on highway; possessing two rabbits in closed 
season AL RES DER a Pe Cae aren ee eee eer 
Wolfe, William Elsworth, Knoxdale. Assisting to conceal rabbit 
ic kic5 cbe seks cee an ns Eka Kkbdss ss'sb keh’ awed © 
JUNIATA—$450 
Deihl, Walter Harry, RD, Port Royal. Possessing parts of deer 
Se, Meer Ue CD RIOD ook ooo ceed wee ecs one vines secs 
Lyter, Holmes Harry, East Waterford. Possessing parts of deer 
SRKOM GCUFING The COMET DPABOM .... ono. ccc cc csccccccecceccces 
Page, Leroy Ellsworth, R. D. No. 1, Port Royal. Possessing deer 
more than 60 days after SR EMER ov ac oiccuns avasserce 
Peterson, Glen Robert, RD, Port Royal. Possessing parts of deer 
ee en re INNER, cov wows 0b p06 0 66.00.00 ne 9 000 0:5 
Sheets, David Loyd, R. D. No. 1, Port Royal. Possessing parts of 
ee . .. .c. wc eceel soo e esis beau Waeace6ee.eee 
LACKAWANNA—$285 
Galli, Guerino, 318 Dunlap St., Peckville. Hunting game between 
ee eM ns acces wetne ehesheee se henae he naas oan es oes * 
Garofoli, Angelo, 307 Grassy Ave., Jessup. Hunting game between 
BA Se ie | eee re ee ee 
Garofoli, Armond Joseph, 130 R. Powell Ave., Jessup Hunting 
es Or A NY vin ss pike ocean eoaav aches senses 
Possanza, Frank, 907 Ward St., Jessup. Hunting game between 
I a kewl ews 
Reynolds, Edwin Warren, Moscow. Possessing parts of deer 
during closed season; possessing loaded rifle in vehicle in motion 
on highway; killing ‘deer BUSING CIONSE BORBOM. 2 .c ccc cvccscvece 
LANCASTER—$95 
Abel (3rd) Harvey Dombach, 523 Union St., Columbia. Possessing 


snow goose in closed season 


GAME NEWS JANUARY 
Arata (3rd) Paul Francis, 529 Lancaster Ave., Lancaster. Shooting 
10.00 within 150 yds. of occupied Dullding .........cccscecssessccece 25.00 
Hollingsworth, Jessel Roye, 216 S. 3rd St., Columbia. Killing g : 
SNOW BOOS IM CLOGEM SEASON 2... crscccccsssccsevccscecceseseves 10.00 
25.00 Pickle, Charles Earnest, R. D. No. 7, Lancaste Removing hazel : 
a a Oe rrr a ee eee 25.00 
25.00 Smith Jr., Elmer David, 501 W. Chestnut St., Lancaster. Shooting ; 
within 150 yas. Of occupied Dullding ......ccccesccccecccccccce 25.0 
10.00 . 
LEBANON—$67.50 
10.00 
Deitzler, William James, R. D. No. 1, Jonestown. Failure to 
10.00 display license tag while hunting; assisting to kill one cottontai] 
oe Re eee ee en ee te ae 30.00 
Mader Jr., George David, 1035 Colebrook Rd., Lebanon. Possessing 
unloaded rifle not securely wrapped in vehicle standing on 
nignwey Detween: 3° F. BE. Ge 7 As BE. ais oes v0-0is 005020 cea iewe seundic 10.00 
20.00 Templin, George Robert, 24 & Beaumont Sts., Lebanon. Hunting 
waterfowl prior to opening hour first day ............ccccccccees 15.00 
10.00 Warlow, Richard Lorraine, 611 N. 9th St., Lebanon. Possessing , 
ss unloaded rifle not securely wrapped in vehicle standing on 
25.00 highway between 5 P. M. and 7 A. M. ..........cccccccccccccees 10.00 
10.00 LEHIGH—$160 
Bucha, John George, 532 Brick St., Allentown. Hunting ducks 
ee RE OME ot Oo on ck ERE baba is SG AE een ae Keke ee 15.0 
25.00 Bucha, Frank Paul, 532 Brick St., Allentown Hunting ducks 
- Re Ee PANE 5 cc nna sn Wh ae eS SAGE SS Seuss d40 5046 sES oes EEE 15.0 
50.00 Dech, Calvin Raymond, Route No. 1, Allentown. Killing ringneck 
° SEINE, OER “AEN ROO ROD is on oksn ces n0s ne 0s enbsnuneun 25.00 
40.00 Krause, Keith LaVerne, 242 E. Mosser St., Allentown. Hunting 
‘ rene CNS EU oe i aad ka pe aha Se bs Oo Owed MERON EEE 20.00 
25.00 Mosser, Charles Henry, R. No. 1, New Tripoli. Killing grouse and 
, rabbit in closed season; hunting grouse and rabbit on Sunday 60,00 
10.00 Shellhammer, Earl Richard, R. No. 2, Allentown. Hunting ducks 
ASCO CRORE Se ES 4k kkk csc bad 80500000 desaeeendounbe 15.00 
10.00 Whitney, John Joseph, 678 Ostrum St., Fountain Hill. Trapping 
. RES ek RE UID nn occ Ghia wb anno caed 6o4n040 kee aed kuesecuae 10.00 
LUZERNE—$420 
25.00 Baran, Edward Conrad, Stockton. Hunting without first securing 
TO ag A ee rere Te Te reer TT eT TT er RE Ter 20.00 
Bernosky, Albert Thomas, 21 George St., Pittston. Possessing 
45.00 cottontail rabbit taken in closed season; possessing raccoon 
ee ge Se Terr ree rT eee e eer eee 35.00 
25.00 Boone, John Engle, R. D. No. 1, Hunlock Creek. Training dog on 
See eS a eae rere rer Tt Te 10.00 
10.00 Casaia, Frederick, R. D. No. 1, East End Blvd., Wilkes-Barre 
PORROORIIRS REP AUTADOEUTIEY GOTT oo 5 ooo 565. 0:5.06 668 chs en essences 10.0 
10.00 Crossen, Frank Eugene, R. D. No. 2, Hunlock Creek. Training dog 
ete ae). a re rier. 10.00 
Demas, Peter, 444 Hazel St., Wilkes-Barre. Hunting wild ducks 
WItK TMOIUSBOT, TODCREITIS BOOCUM onc ccncccccsescsccnnsscsusws 10.00 
Forte, Nunzio, 924 4th St., W. Pittston. Hunting without resident 
PNR on ao uh n es uae Pal Naas DAs Wee bok bad ae en hae Cee 20.00 
25.00 Gawelko, Thaddeus Francis, 31 Chilvick St., Wilkes-Barre. Fishing 
on Brady's Lake after SGeptemDer DO q... occ cc ceccscwcccveaccess 25.0 
10.00 Giovannini, Joseph Peter, 223 Sanovia St., Exeter. Hunting wild 
ducks with unplugged, repeating shotgun ..............eeeeeees 10.0 
10.00 Heston, Joseph William, 65 Swallow St., Pittston. Killing one pro- 
ee ES ER a ee ee ey ree rer rrr ey rer rit 10.00 
45.00 Juditz. Michael A. S., Jr., 857 Charles St., Luzerne. Killing rabbit 
ee rr cree re reer ee Te Te Tee oP ee 10.00 
King. Richard Ellsworth, R. D. No. 2, Dallas, Training dog on : 
days PR I AROUND in inc oicdcb in wine ose5 a sGeNsses sive decaeens 10.00 
Kreidler, Eugene, R. D. No. 1, Dallas. Training dog on raccoon 
20.00 Oe ES ne An rr ey 10.00 
Latona, Leo Jospeh, 109 Tompkins St., Pittston. Hunting migra- 
tory game with unplugged gun and possessing one wood duck 
25.00 ee ONS ES ee ener Pry rene er ee rr rr ty 20.00 
Mace, Charles Wilson, 445 Winters Ave., West Hazleton. Hunting 
10.00 wild ducks with an unplugged repeating shotgun ............ 10.00 
Manussky, Frank Paul, 158 Boland Ave., Wilkes-Barre. Possessing 
20.00 one wood duck over the dally Limit ... 2... .cccccccncccesesesess 10.00 
Marranca, Sam, 31 Market St., Pittston. Hunting game prior to 
NITE ng oo Ca a ot een hiss sical bas EORE TMA RAE SRO ERAT 15.00 
25.00 McClee, Daniel Ivan, 58 Columbus Ave., Wilkes-Barre. Fishing 
on Brady’s Lake after September 30 ........cccscccsescccceseves 25.00 
Melski, Michael, 558 Orchard St., Warrior Run. Hunting ducks 
25.00 after the legal closing hour ........ Se oe Sane we Mae es RAR ae 15.00 
Ozmina, John, 514 Front St., Warrior Run. Hunting ducks after 
aaa ORIRIRROOI SMI 6 ne a ans 4 ps sed gus pare AIO EOE 15.00 
45.00 Palermo, Louis Charles, 107 Maple St., W. Pittston. Failure to 
display hunting license while hunting ................eeee0088 20.00 
10.00 Pisaneschi, Armando B., 2 Rowlands Lane West Wyoming. Hunt- 
ing wild ducks with an unplugged repeating shotgun ........-- 10.0 
Saito, Louis John, 237 S. Main, Pittston. Hunting game prior to 00 
sentaner MASP CUIERC OMEN <5 cc sis sida Seed sn bocce savekeevasccaseenaemee 15; 
Sipple, Loren Russell, 9 Constine Court, Wilkes-Barre. Possessing 
100.00 cartridge larger than .22 long not securely wrapped in vehicle 00 
in motion on highway between 5 P. M. and 7 A. M. .......++++5 25: 
100.00 Steltz, Robert Eugene, R. D. No. 1, Hunlock Creek. Training dog 10.00 
Gi HARON. DUO SOUOMEIAAE. |. oo ososcoccsscaseuces eases souseatane , 
50.00 Verbinski, Walter Stanley, R. D. No. 2, Shickshinny. Hunting 10.00 
wild ducks with an unplugged repeating shotgun .........++++:: ‘ 
100.00 Vinciarelli, Guiseppe, R. D. No. 2, Wilkes-Barre. Hunting wild 10.00 
ducks with a shotgun containing more than 3 shells .......++: : 
100.00 Zutansky, Stanley, 131 Jackson St., McAdoo. Training dogs on 10.00 
Sunday without consent of landowner ..............eeeeeeeeee ’ 
LYCOMING—$675 
15.00 Clark, Trevanian Raymond, 708 W. Third St., Williamsport. 10.00 
Training dog on game while carrying .22 cal. rifle .......-+.+: , 
15.00 Dowling, Carl Ellsworth, 625 Poplar St., Williamsport. Possessing 100.00 
15.00 oe BO eer eer rrr err err rT rrr 7 
P Dowling, Norman Edward, 625 Poplar St., Williamsport. Killing 4 150.00 
deer in closed season; transporting deer unlawfully taken ....-- ’ 
mead Fulkrod, Richard Paul, R. D. No. 1, Linden. Hunting game prior |. 4) 
CO OpeMIing HOUF OF MSE GF 2... sccccccccccvcessosseeveseseseees ; 
00 Gordner, Bert, R. D. No. 1, Unityville. Attempting to kill deer in 900.00 
225. closed season; possessing a deer in closed sSeaSOM ......--++++*" , 
Gordner, Gilbert Edgar, R. D. No. 1, Unityville. Hunting game 15.00 
epee be. mes Me TOR. BR csc saws cece esessoussnaceunseneeae 
Gordner, Raymond Edward, R. D. No. 3, senate uepeniees 100.00 
10.00 TO Kall Geer 3h CLONE BOABON ... 2 wc s secs cencccssvccsesesssseeses 
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1950 

Hallett, Franklin Clarence, 318 E, Ross St., Williamsport. Hunting 
‘duck prior to opening OU OF TIGG GOP a. scccncvevecccsecesewace 
McLaughlin, Kenneth Keith, Ralston (PO). Removing property 
. from State Game Dy ckwckecee oe eee e eee e ee eeeeeeeeece 
Menne, Ernest Guy, 1861 E. Third St., Williamsport. Failure to 
" display Snenee TOG Wee DAUTTARE oo. cccccccceneseccsesecesticews 
Shipman, Robert Taylor, R. D. No. 4, Muncy. Possessing a ring- 


neck pheasant in a Peer eee eee ee eee 


McKEAN—$40 
Benteen, Norman L., R. D. No, 1, Corydon. 
resident LICEMSE ..... se ee sees see e ees e crete e tress eesceeneseseeeess 
peters, William Edward, R. D. No. 1, Port Allegany. Hunting with- 
out resident license 


MIFFLIN—$280 

Furgeson, Ellsworth Charles, Milroy. Training dogs on raccoon 
after Midnight ........ssessssecssesees eee c ccc cccensecscsecceces 

Miller, William Abraham, Newton Hamilton. 
resident LiCeEMSE .....ccceresesececrcsccscccccsccscccveccceccccecs 

Nowark, Jr., Frederick William, 618 W. 4th St., Lewistown. 
Possessing parts of deer taken in closed season. possessing un- 
loaded rifle not securely wrapped in vehicle in motion along 
highway between 5 P. M. and 7 A. M. 

Thornburg, Emery Arthur, 821 N. 4th St., Lewistown. Possessing 
parts of deer taken in closed season; possessing unloaded rifle 
not securely wrapped in vehicle in motion on highway between 
eo A ee ye er rr ee er er eee 


Hunting without 


MONROE—$35 

Knowles, Earl, R. D. No. 3, Stroudsburg. 
SS | roe ree eRe ee OC re ee Ce ee 
Storms, Carl Richard, 612 Phillip St., Stroudsburg. Hunting 
wild ducks with shotgun containing more than 3 shells ...... 


Possessing live raccoon 


MONTGOMER Y—$190 

DeSantio, Anthony, Broadway and Sycamore Ave., Willow Grove. 
Possessing rifle loaded in vehicle standing on highway ........ 
Kozak Jr., John, Box 47, East Greenville. Attempting to take 
ringneck pheasant im ClOSEd SEASON .......ccccccccccccccncccces 
Loux, Enos Allen, 155 Avenue A, Horsham. Hunting crows without 
ere ere ere eee ee eer er ae 
Loux, Robert Lynn, 155 Avenue A, Horsham. Possessing squirrel 
in closed season; hunting without resident licemse ............ 
Milowychok, Theodore Joseph, 533 Astor St., Norristown. Posses- 
sing male ringneck pheasant in closed seaSOn ...........eeeeee. 
Pursel, David Ray, No. 3, Pottstown. Hunting game on 
EEC EEE TURE TEE Ree ee er eee 
Pursel, Grant Esau, 36 Riverside, Pottstown. 
in closed season 


Schlagel, LeRoy Chester, 409 W. 11th St., Conshohocken. Using 
AG) GOVICO GO GRE WREOTEOWL foodies osc ec dcenienwesd ecg casiecuses 
Trappe, John Lewis, 14 W. Chestnut St., Souderton. Killing 
Ea eee ere CE EER TTT errr ree rere 
Werner, Harry Ellsworth, 120 Linden Ave., Hatboro. Hunting 
Gucks prior to opening Hour Great GAY .......ccccccsiceccecesesecs 
Wolfe, Jr.. Rudolph Joseph, 891 South St., Pottstown. Hunting 
Win GUCKES WITT GR THGGAL GOVICE .ooick cscs cccsaesdecesvswenees 


MONTOUR—$210 


Albeck, Kline Edward, R. D. No. 3, Danville. Possessing parts of 
male Geer Taken 12) GIORGU: SEARO o..6cc ic occ cnsécicee cave cceiesees 
Gardner, Charles Samuel, R. D. No. 3, Danville. 
parte Of deer taken if ClOSOd BOABON .......62.cccccciseecceccucesse 
Hartman, Charles Philip, 311 Grand St., Danville. 
plugged gun in hunting migratory waterfowl .................. 


NORTHAMPTON—$125 

Christman, John Calvin, 943 George St., Pen Argyl. Shooting 
i SE ACA re Per ee ee er eee rT ee Pee err TT Te 
Daubert, Jr., Clarence John, R. D. No. 1, Mt. Bethel. Failure to 
MUIR SOMES WAMG TUBS ooo ois cic cece ccaccesseueccsessscces 
Oswald, Stephen Michael, 1090 Wilkes-Barre St., Easton. Posses- 
Sing two raccoon skins taken in closed season ............e00. 
Shannon, Jr., Edward Thomas, R. D. No. 1, Mt. Bethel. Failure to 
Gispley license tag While HuNtiAg «.......<csccccecsccccevceeces 
Terplan, Joseph George, 1039 E. Mechanic St., Bethlehem. At- 
tempting to kill ringneck hen in closed season .............00. 


NORTHUMBERLAND—$190 


Bailey, Raymond Albert, R. D. No. 1, Sunbury. Hunting wild 
— contrary to rules and regulations governing hunting 
so MUTED LETC OE EN TLS OTE T RT TR ee Ce eee 
Cooney, Nelson Bernard, 1351 Chestnut St., Kulpmont. Using 
unplugged gun in hunting migratory waterfowl ................ 
Downs, William Junior, 525 N. 5th St., Sunbury. Hunting ducks 
and waterfowl with unplugged repeating shotgun 
rian, James Bogar, Dalmatia. Hunting wild ducks after closing 
Prey, Manford Earnest, 204 Pine St., Sunbury. 
MAUOITOWL-OIUCE GLOGINS SIOUP 6. 6.045 .5-« 4:06.50 04.6500 sbbin'e ec decinsdice. ce 
Heintzelman, John William, R. D. No. 1, 
Rrenting WiG GUCKS GItAr CLOSING OUP 6 vcs o<.ccciccceccese cues 
Meger, Robert Henry, 123 Pine St., Sunbury. 
tucks pee, WRCMNRNRE ANOURR os aco cin oss usd arn ih Rho Ae A es 
enker, Albert Cornelius, R. D., Dalmatia. Hunting ringneck 
Pheasant on Sunday; shooting at male ringneck pheasant in 
ga ap etliggcg omit iat nell ete anny canine ep NE 
Mattern, Malcolm Stine, 1144 Market St., Sunbury. 
gg and geese after shooting Rours ..........cceescesscercsess 
: Homer Samuel, R. D. No. 1, Dornsife. Hunting wild ducks 

a itter OMAR ARONERAS Accra. oe Pastcnfanens watiuaten eae ee aw OA 
p pad Robert Francis, 117 N. 8th St., Sunbury. 
ucks after closing hours 


PHILADELPHIA—s490 


—. Christopher, 408 Titan Ave., Phila. 47. Carrying shotgun 
ME SO onic ins 3 cece na wek tien us coi cuavunenays 
rifle i Leo Andrew, 6649 Large St., Phila. 24. Possessing loaded 
Cleeland Jee while standing on public highway .............. 
within r.. John Henry, 447 E. Mt. Pleasant Ave., Phila. Shooting 
Cochran ad FOS. Of OGCUDIOM WRUGINE 66 conics ccs sencsemeestseons 
loaded < vagreng David, 32@5 St. Vincent St., Phila. 24. Possessing 

rifle in vehicle while standing along DIGHWAY ...cccess. 
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50.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 


10.00 
10.00 
25.00 
10.00 


Cook, David, 7617 Dicks Ave., Phila. Hunting ducks after closing 
OO ee COr eT PETE CTE TET Te 
Crase, Nicholas Peter, 2812 S. Alder St., Phila. 48. Shooting at 
and attempting to kill a ringneck pheasant in closed season .... 
Debnam, William, 1322 N. 22nd St., Phila. Possessing loaded shot- 
gun in vehicle while IM MOGION ... 2.2... cece cece ccccccccses 
Fink, Howard Victor, 6243 Castor Ave., Phila. 24. Possessing loaded 
rifle in vehicle while on public highway .................eeees 
Golphin, Oner Lee, 1330 N. 12th St., Phila. 


Te Ce Cee ee Te 
Guariglia, Peter Samuel, 5843 Fernwood St., Phila. Hunting ducks 
WO GI TI TE nnn io 5h bs 6 0 6c ceed bt 6sccces sees 
Harris, John Christman, 2536 Jasper St., Phila. Shooting at and 
attempting to kill a ringneck pheasant in closed season ...... 
Hoffman, Paul Harold, 1502 W. Erie Ave., Phila. Possessing more 
ee ON NE a , ogi.5 05 once anes dcteee see hho de eeNeidue acces 
Jolly Jr., Daniel Crawford, 2660 Sylman St., Phila. Hunting 
OI TC I ino a. oo s9 oe wise 05d 4h e es eee ee ene ee us 


Louden, James Everett, 6141 Woodstock St., Phila. 
coe ee ee eee EEE CC ETE EET ET TT TOE EE eT e 


Louden, William James, 6141 Woodstock St., Phila. Hunting 
Wes RD I CO aide aioe accee (ecceeaasnwatenste caan 
McClinton, John McConnell, 6141 Woodstock St., Phila. Hunting 
Se ri ao io 6cic'e sce ccenaeisea dade cee Gath eleieis-ee' 
MacDonald, Thomas Milton, 81 and Ave. B, Phila. Hunting ducks 
ee RAR eee er eee err re rere 


McFate, Herbert WilHam, 2541 S. 7list St., Phila. Hunting ducks 
ee er ee errr rrr 
Murphy, Edward James, 1305 Stirling St., Phila. 11. Possessing 
loaded rifle in vehicle while standing along highway .......... 
Nevins, Henry, 1214 Mt. Vernon St., Phila. 23. Killing ringneck 
pheasant hen in closed season; hunting ringnecks on Sunday .. 
Orenshaw Sr., Robert Lee, 6401 Upland St., Phila. Hunting ducks 
Mie CR EI og a0 59 7aid Wiieiele ocak aa ding COM Rea Ca aR SS a ears 
Peace, Jerome, 3737 Haverford Ave., Phila. 
IE MIRROR eco oilers ace inig Des ererncerain’ Gia 6 Kida Mika nan eaems eaves 
Pollick, Alexander Charles, 8131 Buist Ave., Phila. Hunting game 
ee CR, aa. ak hc hiwe ce a cainecnddeceuawleves de aanecoancie 
Schick, Adolph D., 2848 S. 16th St., Phila. Possessing loaded 
rifle in vehicle in motion on public highway .................. 
Williams, Benjamin Noel, 3421 N. Reese St., Phila. 
RENOGR GOVICEe tO TUNG GUCED cn. iccckc ccc i ctccscvceesaccssecace 


POTTER—$155 


Crawford, Lyman John, Shinglehouse. Hunting without resident 
A Aer irk Piet OP CCE er 
Earle, Glenn Edward, Austin. Possessing unloaded rifle not 
securely wrapped in vehicle in motion along highway between 
Ce eae ee a err ee ere rere re rere 
Rubar, Gerald Frederick, R. D. No. 2, Coudersport. 
parte Of deer taken Im ClOSGG SOAGON ..o nc ccc sce sevccsssccceccess 
vo _—— Charles Mert, Austin. Attempting to kill a protected 
EE ee ER a Pr ee Os eae i ae ee ey eee 


SCHUYLKILL—§275 


Brown, Paul Clark, 333 Washington St., Frackville. Using un- 
plugged gun in hunting migratory waterfowl .................. 
Ebert, John Nathaniel, 537 Parkway, Schuylkill Haven. Assisting 
in attempting to kill a rabbit in closed season .................. 
Evans, Thomas LeRoy, 226 Thwing St., St. Clair. Hunting water- 
RGRrn ROG CRON OM 5 on oo oes dink aninee cand aecdedeseaescsievs 
Homewood, Russel Benjamin, Auburn. Possessing loaded shotgun 
Ti VORGIS 1 MOTION OCT TIMUWGET ..c ccc cece kcccccenseccecons 


Kunkel, Norman O. H., R. D. No. 2, New Ringgold. Possessing 
WOOGCHUCKE CARMEN If: CIONSG SOGBOM ois cicccccccccccccccccoscecces 
Leonard, James Robert, Box 123, Cressona. Possessing a protected 
MMs ais oi aha aca iach a aw Wier ot ata Alek Mia en wis aN eda oda aaa dia Odin Saw acalaiaie 
Maurer, Curtis Robert, Main St., Mowry. Hunting ducks with 
MAGGABING SHORtUM MO PIUSTS? 2... ccc ccc enccsesccesceseccecss 


Molk, John Paul, Tower City. Hunting game on Sunday; shooting 
at male ringneck pheasant in closed season ..............see00. 
Motto, Martin Stephen, 512 S. Mill St., St. Clair. Hunting water- 


OI RD ORIN INN oo i eka s-cie an tod dings cdcaan dius ssweanaviarncesie 
Quin, Robert Frederick, 1627 W. Market St., Pottsville. Training 
dog on small game while carrying shotgun .................... 


Shirey, William Michael, Sr., R. D. No. 1, Auburn. Killing two 
rabbits in closed season, killing two rabbits from an auto- 
mobile; hunting without resident license; possessing loaded 
shotgun in vehicle in motion on highway .................... 

Sweigert, Kenneth Wm, Landingville. Killing red squirrel in 
RI, cre et tn kt Aeterna sia niG a Spank «Ca a ea PSS S eee OR 

Zegley, Albert Francis, 913 E. Mahanoy St., Mahanoy City. Hunt- 
TRG WECETIOWL GECCP CHOBTIIG FUGUE occ cc ccc icc cccenscceccstesuae 


SUSQUEHANNA—$225 


Gilvary, William Robert, R. D., Carbondale. Possessing 3 
DHSCASANGS TOMER I0) CODER BORON 2 o.nccccceccececcecesceveseces 
Kulikowski, Sebastian L., 420 Hudson St., Forest City. Possessing 
Dn RRERR OE NEI ing vi wcidwainie dic kien ae ha bake eveambee a eee 
Lynch, Stephen George, Clifford. Shooting at ducks after lawful 
RR er nC er Pn nr er ry eee 
Oakley, William Dennis, Thompson. Killing deer not having 2 
points to an antler Be TE Ce PO ee ee eT Te 
Pooler, James Daniel, R. D. No. 3, Susquehanna. Attempting to 
defraud the Commonwealth through the collection of bounty .. 


SNYDER—$35 


Keller, John Henry, Port Trevorton. Hunting ducks and geese 
BRE EC eee Poe Ee CUP RT TER eT 
Lamon, Arthur Allen, 216 N. Market St., Selinsgrove. Possessing 
Ge WOO Guck OVEP BIE GAG TG nc cc cccccvcccsvceccccccces 
Roush, Harold Eugene, R. D. No. 2, Middleburg. Possessing one 
WOE MEU OUR TRG GT TIE inn oie occ dice c cei dveneciccscunesic 


SOMERSET—$235 

Herring, Robert Franklin, Salisbury. Hunting migratory water- 
fowl with shotgun capable of holding more than 3 shells ...... 

Nicklow, Robert Solomon, Acost. Hunting migratory bird, a dove, 


with repeating shotgun not properly plugged .................. 
Sarver, Elwood Merle, R. D. No. 4, Berlin. Possessing parts of 

Geer im GlOSGd SEASON ....cccicsccced SO Pt ont Pere “a 
Shilling, Melvin Harry, R. D. No. 4, Berlin. Possessing parts of 

Se aie CN III 9g db est orn 6dcarc oc a Warmne Qauaee mee ee bet aar . 
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SULLIVAN—$40 


Guyliemi, John William, Mildred. 
an unplugged gun ee 

Sheleman, Joseph, Main St., 
after shooting hours 


Hunting migratory game with 


Lopez. Hunting 


migratory game 


TIOGA—$970 


Beard, Clyde, Ernest, R. D., Knoxville. Killing a deer in closed 
FRc ccc cece e eee eee eS OeSOSEESOESOS EE SHH SHES ESOS SESS eererese 
Carew, Fred, Morris Run Pome ssing parts of two de er taken in 


closed season 


Doan, Reed Wendell, RD., 
closed season 
English, George 
closed season 
yarrison, Vernon Halsey, 
ducks with unplugged 
ducks in closed season; 


Knoxville. Assisting 


in killing deer in 


William, R-7, Wellsb< ro Possessing deer in 


R a ‘No. 2, Millerton. Hunting wild 
repeater shotgun; possessing two wild 
hunting wild ducks before opening hour 


Goodwin, Burdette Ely, R. D. No. 2, Wellsboro Hunting ducks 
without a plug in shotgun ; ; EY epee 

Gorda, Paul, R. D. No. 3, Wellsboro Eunting without resident 
license 


Howe, Russell Edmond, R. D. No. 1, 
taken in closed season 
Johnson, Ralph Elwood, Box 
ee 
Jones, Thurston LaRue, R-3, “Wellsboro. 
ringneck pheasant in closed season ..... 
Purvis, Fay Omer, R. D. No. 1, Tigoa. Dog chasing deer 
Sechrist, Bruce Edward, R. 5, Wellsboro 
in closed season ........ 
Townsend, Arthur Luther 


M: sinsburg Posse ssing a ‘dee er 


164, Tioga. Possessing a 


raccoon 


Possessing parts of deer 


Covington. 


Hunting without resident 


OED. cGece bccn sees RARE CRREERE CAEL SO hIEEMESEC CERES éKaSA* 
Witherspoon, Clashous, R-7, Wellsboro. Possessing parts of ‘deer 
er CO ee ae ad nw kin ah eRe SSN Se Oe wane Oe aI8S 

UNION—$360.00 

Deitrick, George Homer, R. D. No. 1, New Columbia. Possessing 
parts of two deer taken in closed season .................. 

Galloway, Warren Miller, 1225 Market St., Lewisburg Hunting 


ducks after shooting hours : ay oats 
Guyerm, Lee Bixler, Vicksburg. Posscesing a ‘footed: rifle in ve- 
hicle standing along highway Ne ea eee 
Oberdorff, Kenneth Dale, R. D. No. 2, Miffiinburg. 
motor vehicle upon signal of Game Protector 


Ross, Raymond Albert, R. D. No. 2, Miffilinburg. Possessing a 
grouse taken in closed season EE ee SP RN emer aan Seer EM EN 
Walters, Jack Eyer, R. D. No. 1, New Columbia. 


" Possessing sei 
of deer taken in closed season eyes eee 


WASHING TON—$140.00 


Brown, George William, R. D. No. 2, Avella. 
game while carrying shotgun 

Butler, Joseph Daniel, Box 17, 
dog on game after midnight ......... 

Chmel, Vinsent Sr., 11 Ridge Ave., Washing ton. 
kill rabbit in close season 

Fauvie, Albert Joe, R. D. No. 1, Coal ‘Center. 
tion of date when fox was killed ......... 

Hall, Jesse Melvin, R. D. No. 4, McDonald 
game while carrying a shotgun 

Hamilton, Mark Lee, Eldersville 
carrying gun 


Training dog on 


Westland. ~anee a raccoon 
a to 


“Making false de Cc lara- 


Training a dog on 


Training dogs on game while 


R. D. No 


Hazen, Robert Lee, 5, Washington. Killing a protected 
ORS SSR G ape re ES RE eee RRO SRR AS ray 0 ng A eee eae 
Julian, Anthony, 42 we sst Spruce St., Washington. Possessing 


two ringneck pheasants in captivity 
Romanoff, Erwin, 88 S. Main St., 
license without satisfactory 


Washington. 
identification 


Issuing hunters 


WAY NE—$450.00 

Keim, Martin Joseph, 215 Grandview Ave 
one male deer killed in close season; 
close season ° 

Lockwood, Gary Allen, 

Lovelace, Fred Wm., 
during close season ‘ : 

Poltania, Louis, R. D. No. 1, Waymart. Possessing one weed duck 
over possession limit; Hunting ducks between 5 P.M. & 7 A.M 

Skates, John, R. D. No. 1, Waymart Possessing one wood duck 
over possession limit; Hunting ducks between 5 P.M. & 7 A.M 


Hawley. Transporting 
Killing one male deer in 


Lookout Killing a deer in closed season 


Box 63, Hawley. Possessing parts of deer 


WESTMORELAND—$230.00 


Bitner, Thomas Edwin, Box 30, Rector. Possessing unloaded rifle 
not securely wrapped in vehicle in motion along highway be- 
tween 5 P.M. & 7 A.M. 


Cresconzi, John, Cora St., Jeannette. Killing protected bird 


Hill, Alexander Urquhart, 521 Locust St., Turtle Creek. Destroy- 
ing beaver dam without special permit ..............ccccsceces 


Logan, James Jones, Jones Mills. 


Hunter injuring livestock 

Marsh, John Samuel, Box 4, Torrance. Killing one rabbit in close 
season; Possessing unloaded shotgun not securely wrapped in 
vehicle in motion on highway between 5 P.M. & 7 A.M. 

Patterson, Samuel James, Box 114, Trafford. 
squirrel in close season ............ 

Peterson, Richard Lewis, Torrance. Assisted in the killing of 
eres oe) OI ORMOND oo. 5 <k cin bb 6.66.65. 2 svn nbs bo e045 00506 60% 

Ross, Maurice Henry, R. D. No. 2, Latrobe. Possessing loaded rifle 
in vehicle in motion on highway . es ae 


Attempting to ‘kill 
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Shields, Martin Ralph, Box 


114, Trafford. Attempting to kill 
squirrel in close season 


R. D. No. 3, Irwin. 


Tomco, Robert Michael, 
close season 


Tomceo, William Anthony, R. D. No. 3, Irwin. Possessing one 
Fee Perr err ret ere er ere ei errr eee 

W YOMING—$110.00 

Lewis, Earl Raymond, R. D. No. 2, Mehoopany. Possessing parts 


of rabbit 
in close 


taken in close season; 


Possessing parts of deer taken 
season ow wee ° 


YORK—$115.00 


Brehm, Marvin Henry, 
after hunting hours 


R. D. No 


, Dillsburg 


Hunting speiniives 


Gordon, Jr., John William, R. D. No. 1, Red Lion. "Hunting with- 
ine EN REET hn asi a 50.5 0s A'S sk: 0 Oe OS CA Res ae 6 eee See ee 
Gross, Larry Bernard, Rt. No. 5, Hanover. Killing wood duck 


er es ee eed te CEA Cannes ME Nee Re wk ee eae Aine 


Richardson, Woodrow Franklin, 914 W. College Ave., York. Hunt- 


ing ducks after closing hour ......... 


Rishel, James Smith,, R. D. No. 1, 
ringneck pheasant in close season 


Killing male 


4, York 


R. D. No. 


Strausbaugh, Edgar Thoman, 
after closing hour 


Sweitzer, Elwood Edison, 23 S 
after closing hour 


Hunting ducks 


NON-RESIDENT—S$S2,180.00 


Bankhead, Carr, 
non-resident 


Box 175, Jere, 
license 


W. Virginia. Hunting without a 


Bernoski, Walter Peter, 428 Posten Ave., Morgantown, W. Virginia. 
Killing grey squirrel in close season; Hunting without non- 
ey TR, oe ae ale ces emis ba een ROR FRA Sa mae 


Brozka, Carl Howell, 1502 Grand Ave., Wellsburg, W. Virginia. 
Hunting without non-resident license ............ccecccescccvee 


Burns, Albert, Box 1234, Laurel Point, W. Virginia. 
out a non-resident license; Killing a ced 
DE. Sia nchan bh ae soa ewe CaN EA ERR en eee 

Butler, William Paul, Park View Land, Wheeling, 
Hunting without non-resident license 

Carey, Philip Earl, 1620 Broadway St., Cincinnati, 
sing parts of deer taken in close season 

Daview, Donald Charles, Box 6, Cassville, 
out non-resident license; Killing grey 

Derry, James Franklin, 351 Belmont St., 
ing without non-resident license; 
ing along highway 


Hunting with- 
pani in close 


W. Virginia, 
Ohio. Pose 
W. Va. Hunting with- 
squirrel in close season 
Detroit 2, Mich. Hunt- 
Loaded rifle in vehicle stand- 


Fisher, Carrol Jerome, 1155 Alakea St., Honolulu, Hawaii. Posses- 
sing one grey squirrel in close season (iGas «neuen eeees 

Fisher, Herbert Larodnes, 1115 H St., Baltimore 19, Md. Hunting 
without non-resident license; Possessing one grey — in 
close season Nainna eats ess relate cane Fab 5, ea 

Fisher, Robert Lawrence, 1115 H St., Baltimore 19, Md. ‘Possessing 
OMG Grey OMUTTel Gi CIGRO BORGO occ c veces wcccccesvssseceese 

Foote, George Earl, 113 W. 18th St., Wilmington, Delaware. Hunt- 
ing without non-resident license s+eeaeeebeousens 

Mako, Carl Stephen, 217 W. 18th St., Wilmington, Delaware. 
Hunting without non-resident license .............cceceecceves 

McCabe, Earl Lee, Box 1, Jere, W. Virginia. Hunting without 
non-resident license. Possessing grey squirrel in close season 


Murray, Billy Joe, Cado, Oklahoma. Hunting without a non- 
resident license; Attempting to kill deer in close season ........ 
Panrell, Joseph Benjamin, Box 16, Cassville, W. Va. Hunting with- 
out non-resident license; Possessing grey squirrel in close season 
Pim, William Curtis, 3606 Leona Ave., Shadyside, Ohio. Hunting 
without non-resident license; Killing 2 squirrels in close season 
Robertson, Rchard Allen, 411 Madison St., Martins Ferry, Ohio. 
Hunting without non-resident license ..............cceceeceees 
Shelton, William Richard, Rt. No. 2, Fairmont, 
WIETOUL BONR<KPERUEGTE TIOMBD oocc csc cccccecascusescenaseosseen 
Short, Lisle, Gasport, N. Y. Hunting without non-resident license, 
Attempting-to kill deer in close season with an artificial light 
Simmons, Richard Gilbert, R. D. No. 8, Box 637, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Possessing parts of deer taken in close season .......-.++++++: 
Spevock, Nick, R. D. No. 5, Fairmont, W. Virginia. 


W. Va. 


ee rr ee eT rr Ty ee 7 
Stanfield, Arthur John, Thorne St., Horseheads, N. Y. Hunting 
without securing a non-resident hunting license; Possessing 
Pree reat erie ot Pe re Pre rrr errs tty 
Staubs, Marshall William, Charlestown, West Virginia. Non- 


resident hunting in Penna., 
squirrel in close season 


without a license; Killing one grey 


Valaer, John Peter, 129 N St., Buffalo, N. Y.. Giving false infor- 
mation to obtain a resident hunting license ...........-+.+++00 
VanGolder, Rodney Frank, R. D. No. 1, Odessa, N. Y. Using 4 


vehicle to 
illegally 
Wiles, 


transport an illegally killed deer; Possessing an 
killed deer; Attempting to kill deer in closed season 
Carl Everett, Osage, W. Virginia. Hunting without non- 


PEER MENIIND as Nice wh ed babu ses sseeb ae vce acac eas na saehuuetes 
Williams, Joseph Jerald, ‘Box 154, Cassville, W. Va. Hunting with- 
UE TANT G  RECRIIOD | icin soi nsec coccncccwsséseecemeesuensenes 
Womer, Harry Ross, 6525 Detroit Ave., Dundalk, Md. Possessing 


two grey squirrels in close season; Hunting with non-resident 
SENS” oa sand ciebusuboauseas <bah ass an beaks o SRR S NON NAS Sale 
Yucha, Steve Joseph, Box 13, Jere, W. Va. 


Hunting without non- 


resident license; Killing grey squirrel in close season 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES FOR THE GAME NEWS 
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